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LURED AND LOST. 


ee . 
OHAPTER VIIL 


‘When hopes are blighted, 
Hearts disunited, 
Wrongs left unrighted, 
Hope fled for aye; 
All woe discerning, 
To sadness turning, 
For quiet yearning, 
Hate we the day, 

A FORTNIGHT has away. The burdock 
leaves are taller than before, the roge-bush is mor® 
mouldy, the moss green and rich and spongier than 
ever. 

Yet, despite the noxious evening zephyrs from the 
marshy stream, the clammy chambers, the undesirable 
fare, and the unlovely host aud hostess, here we still 
discover Miss Trevanion enjoying herself; also Mr. 
Gerald Traners suffering untold agonies of nervous- 
ness and love. 

And why ? 

Don’t ask St. Cloud. She is as much amazed as 
you are. 

She wanted to go the day after her adorer’s arrival, 
but occasioned such tragic remarks on his part for 
ever having been born that her soft heart relented, 
and she forbore, 

She wanted to go two days after that, when Aunt 
Becky offended her by some piece of familiarity, but 
every soul present rose up with such a wail of be- 
reavement that again she refrained. 

Then Cousin Corny got a note from Carrington 
Roselle, giving his consent to his sister-in-law’s 
remaining for a few weeks longer with her aunt, 
and she could not in decency run off immediately 
after that. 

And of course Gerald Traners stayed on from day 
to day, mooning over her, and of course she couldn’ t 
tder him off until he gave her the chance. 
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To tell the truth, she does not dislike Gerald 
Travers half so much as she dislikes Miss Bayne and 
Mr. Crimble; she would infinitely prefer his society 
to theirs undiluted, as long as he is not left alone 
with her ; and at the mere thought of his leaving her 
to the sole company of the skeletons she shudders. 

She is continually puzzling ber head trying to guess 
their motive in beguiling her into their rat-infested 
hovel, and for the last few days she has conceived 
the horrible suspicion that Cousin Oorny has set the 
eye of affection upon her. 

He is vulgarly offensive to Mr. Gerald, and odiously 
soit to her. ' 

She flies with abhorrence from any chance of a 
private interview with him, She thinks it is an 
illustration of the old puzzle about the man, the wolf 
the fox, and the goose crossing the river; only that 
in her casethere are two vultures and a fox for the 
poss goose to grapple with. There’s no safety but in 

eeping all together. 

Miss Trevanion is tired of watching Aunt Becky’s 
tresses pass through their diurnal transformations, 
In the morning jetty ringlets adorn her rare, pale 
face ; at noon they are empurpled as the locks of a 
houri ; at evening-tide they{seein mysteriously green ; 
at midnight—so tradition hath it—they are white as 
her own cheese. 

.. Miss Trevanion has made up her mind to go to-day 
Mf her ingratitude should crush all the inmates and 
bereave Gerald of his senses, 

For this fell purpose after the matin feast is over 
she clears her throat, and after due trepidation says : 

* Aunt Rebecca, I am thinking of going back to 
Bertha to-day.” 

“ To-day !” cries that lady, her benign countenance 
falling. ‘ 

Mr. Gerald springs up as if stung, and darts into 
the sage for his hat. He always does that when 
his heart ‘is torn and lacerated by St. Cloud’s in. 
gratitude. 

“ Treally must go, aunt,” says she, in the meek, 
small voice of guilt. ‘ I have stayed quite a long 
while, and 1 am afraid I must--” becoming incoherent 
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as she notes through the half open door the miserable 
workings of young Traner’s face, while he drags on 
his boots, 

“Wanting to run away from us, sweetie?” unc- 
tuously twangs Cousin Corny, and he bends over the 
back of her chair until his long nose is almost digging 
up the curls on the top of her pretty head. ‘ Don’t 
move, cousin !’’—she has bounced away some two 
feet, but finds a talon holding her down—* you're 
never in my way, and well you know it. Now, what’s 
this about going away ?”’ y 

Tf I could be driven over to the railway station 
this morning,’’ a distance of twenty-five miles; 
“ for I really must get back to my sister,” humbly 
falters the cuiprit. : 

“T see what it is,” hisses Cousin Corny in her ear ; 
“ it’s that young man who is driving you away from 
us! He is persecuting you! He shall march out of 
this immediately.” 

His words had due effect. 

“*Oh, no—no—don’t speak to him, please!’’ gasps 
St. Cloud, shocked ; “ he must not be insulted on my 
account. He has nothing to do with my going. I 
like—yes, I like him very much,”—delighted at the 
opportunity of snubbing Cousin Corny—“ and would 
not stay if you did send him away. Fact is, I must 


“How do you intend to go, Cousin St. Oloud ?”?— 
very sourly. 

**Couldn’t I hire a horse and some sort of a con- 
véeyance in the village?” 

“I think not, This is market day, and there’s not 
a horse in the village.” 

Miss Trevanion wrings her hands in petulant im- 
patience. 

“ You have no right to keep me here against my 
will!”’ she cries, indignantly, “ and if I can’t go to- 
day, I will to-morrow.” 

As she speaks she feels that an inscrutable look 
has passed between her relatives, and au uneasy ap- 
prehension fills her heart at once. 

Aunt Becky’s pale eyes shine glassily and her thia 
lips tremble as she says, firmly : 
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* Whenever Trevanion faels her aunt’s hospitality 
a constraint ibis time for her to go. Cornelius, you 
will drive your cousin to the atationmas early to-mor- 
row morning as you can procure a horse.” 

** Aunt Rebecca, don’t be angry,” faltera &t. Cloud, 
with compunction. “I’m sure I’m ever so much 
obliged for aif your kindness to me, and I wouldn’t 
€0 away if I didn’t feel it best that I should do eo. 
And, Cousin Cornelius, pray don’t trouble yourself 
driving me to the station, indeed I would much pre- 
fer getting a boy from the hotel to do it, it’s too 
much to expect of you—I would much rather not”— 
floundering deeper and deeper into disgrace as she 
encountered Aunt Becky’s frosty stare. 

The front door opens and ‘shuts, Mr. Gerald 
staggers down to the gate and hangs over it with 
his head between his hands, 

‘‘Have I been so unfortunate as to fail in my 
honest efforts to please ?” inquires Mr, Orimble, in a 
voice as hard as iron. 

“And is it possible that you would prefer the 
society of a hireling to that of your own kin, bone of 
your bone and flesh of your flesh ?” 

St. Cloud quails as this leathery addition to her 
corporation comes round in front of ber, 

“ Because,” resumes Consin Corny, with rising 
wrath, “if such is the case I know whom to blame 
for it. Yonder slocches the drel”-——he points 
at Mr. Gerald—*“ who has taught you to mock at the 
affection of your aunt and oousin. There’s the 
sneering, vapid idiot who has alienated your love 
from your true-hearted, if homely relatives. Ontof 
respect to you, Miss Trevanion, and to your father’s 
house, we took him into our home of happiness, and 





pieking her way with uplited skirte among the toad- 
stools of the enehanting enclosure. 

* I am to go-eway,” replies he, breathlessly. “Mr. 
Crimble has ordered me off. Miss Trevanion, I wish 
to Heaven I had never, come here!” 

“You have been treated shamefully!” cries she, 
with beautiful cheeks on fire, “‘ and I can never loathe 
myself enough for permitting you to stay where you 
would be insulted—especially when, I can't reward 
your devotion,” she falters, bravely. 

“Don’t say that!’ gasps the youug man. “ You'll 
madden me if you say that!” 

Her heart sinks—why did she not tell him at first 
that she did not intend to marry him? The news 
will kill him now. 

“I—I must say what I mean,’’ she mutters through 
chattering teeth, ‘“‘and you must try to listen 
bravely. 

“ Not here then—not here!’’ almost groans Mr. 
Gerald; “not with those people’s eyes fastened on 
us. Come, Miss Trevanion, and let me hear my 
doom in,some lonely spot !”’” 

“ Where else can we go?” queried she, reluctant. 

ne out of their sight,” he whispers, 


She throws a defiant glance at.the window where 
= vulture beaks are showing, and makes up her 

nd. 

“Comealong, then. We'll take a walk by the 
river.” says she, and together tiey step upon the 


have been three days of rain, and the river 
bank is muddier than ever. The river is so swollen 
by the freshet that it almost brims over its shiny 


gave him food to eat and raiment to put on—Or’ af - banks, and the eel-spearers have lost their occupa. 


least provender for his horse; and this is his return! 
He goes to-day.” 

“You are quite mistaken, indeed you are!” screams 
St. Cloud, but she cannot stay the avenger, for he 
has slammed the door behind him and gone forth to 
annihilate the victim who bangs.over the gate. 

‘*What a shame!” sobs St. Cloud, stamping her 
foot. ‘Mr. Traners never said a word abont any 
one here, good, bad or indifferent. Aunt Re 
can’t you call him baek and not let him insult Mr, 
Traners so unjustly ?’” 

Aunt Becky drearily wipes her eyes and doesn’t 
move. 

“Then if you won’t I will!” flashes St. Oloud ; 
“ he’ll get heart-ache enough from me without being 
abused by Cousin Cornelius,” 

And she makes a dart for the door. 

Aunt Becky puts forth a bony hand and as she 
passes draws her to her yearning bosom. 

“Oh, if my sainted Hattie could only look down 
and see how you are treating your poor Aunt 
Rebecca!” wails she, and weeps, 

The discomfited peacemaker is fain to hush the 
stormy cries of woe and make it. up with a smoke- 
dried kiss. But not even Aunt Becky's tears can 
entrap her into saying she’ll stay. 

By the time the affeetionate outburst is over the 
avenger and his victim Lave vanished: 

St. Cloud wonders whether they have retired to 
the stable-yard to fights duel, or whether Mr. Gerald 
has. fied toa lonely place to destroy himself, while 
Mr. Crimble has gone to hire a carriage for her. 

She goes up to her dipgy chamber and. resolutely 
packs up her trunks. 

She feela very despicable over the treatment which 
Mr. Gerald has received.on her account, and wonders 
how she will ever be able to tell him that all hia 
sufferings have been in vain. 

She goes downstairs at dinner time and perceives 
her two adorers marching side. by side. along the 
river 

They each look like a chief mourner at a 
funeral, only that Cousin Cerny’s face is like a bur.« 
i and Mr. Gerald’s like a tragedy. 


hey enter the cot and seat themselves around the 


noon love-feast of fat bacon and cabbage, with 
rushing calmness. 

St. Cloud had meditated an ardent deprecation. of 
the late transactions, but, the universal starchiness 
glues her lips together. 

She gulps her loathsome viands. in shuddering 
silence. 

The love-feast wanes into the past, 

St. Cloud looks at Mr. Gerald to see what his looks 
portend. 

His looks portend that he isin a Gehenna of 
misery, and that he would have speech of her. 

The two vultures are croaking in sepulchral amity 
over the fragments, so she whispers : 

“Come out to the garden,” and flits, into the pas- 
sage for her hat and scarf. 

She hears Cousin Corny say, in the most vulgarly 
offensive tone: 

“Young man, go now,” and Mr. Gerald rushes out 
looking as if he were going to be hanged, 

** Where are you togo ?”’ queries Miss Trevanion, 


tion. 
What comfort to the habitants of Broome, Will 
if they are as tired of eels ag sho is. : 
As for her she will leave Broome 
fits commissariat bebimd to-morrow, so for 
| deliverance comes tog Inte. ‘ 


ment of its ten inohes of depth will 
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pursued. Qome, Miss , come 

St. Cloud assures herself that Cousin Oorny is at 
the gate, evidenaly -@ descent upon them,, 
and filled with righteone ire 
arm which Mx, Gerald has proffered 
plunges onward by his side. 

“ There is a boat somewhere near here,” observes 
her adorer, panting with haste ; “I saw it yesterday, 
and thought of offering you « sai). Would you mind 
going aboard and drifting down the river fora mile, 
or two ?’”” I 

“By all means let us get into the boat; I suppose 
he won’t swim after us,” says St. Cloud, animated 
solely by a perverse hopeof defeating Cousim Oorney 
and ina few minutes they have reached a boat-house,, 
run outa light skiff with oars in it, and are slipping 
down the stream between the red ochre banks like 
any other pair of lovers. 

They retrace the path they bave-walked ; pase the. 
cot at the gate of which Cousim Corny watches them; 
pass the ugly village houses, the covered. bridge, the 
blackening fen-lands; leave all behind and enterh 
fairer scene. oa 

The noble woods close rqund them, the flowers 


enamel the river’s brink, water lilies reck on the |‘ 


playful eddies ; then the stream widens, parts in two 
swirling currents and fairy isle lies before them. 


CHAPTER EX. 


Not a word is exchanged by the pair aa Gerald 
Traners steers the skiff with his oar over the shoal 
to the islet, and secures it to.a tree, 

Somewhat startled, St. Cloud o } steps out 
upon the shingle and.paces by his side. under the 
luxuriant maples and beeches, 

A small frown is gathering on her dainty brow ; 
she had not expected to be present at suck & very 
private interview with the man she wae prepared’ to 
reject. She is amazed at the turn affairs. have tuken, 
for she never gave Mr. Gerald credit for so. much 
audacity as this comes to, 

She takes a decided stand under a feathery cedar; 
and fans her crimson cheeks in grim silenee. 

“Now I have you all to myself!” exclaims the 
adorer with unnatural exultation, ‘Sand cam hear your 
sweet voice without interruptionas loug L choose. 





My queen my star!” —with a pasgionate fer vour—’”’ this 


= 
; ery was well worth all Phaye endured to obtain 


“ Mv. Traners, object rmanner of address- 
ing me, she says}; ‘ whatever you have to say to me 
h mast be calmly and quietly spoken.” 

‘*Toan't speak it calmly—I can’t,” cries he, seizing 
her hands and almost crushing them in his small, 
convulsive ones ; “it’sabout my love, my worship, 
my mad worship of you, St, Clowd | how.cam you ex- 
pect. me to talk about it without agitation ? It’s the 
passion of my life, the ruling power. I would go 
through fire and water to obtain you, St. Cloud !” 

“*Sir, you must leave my hands alone and mode- 
rate your excitement,” she retorts, withdrawing her- 
self from his vehement clutch with flashing eyes, 
“or I shall regret having put myself under your pro 
tection, and ask you to set me on shore.”’ 

“Pardon me—pardoa me—if you can!” said Mr. 
Gerald, utterly overwhelmed by her displeasure, and 
he flings himself face downward on the leafy ground 
and weeps. 

It promises to be uphill work to dismiss her 
lover, but St. Cloud tells herself that atall riske 
she — o it pes 

. Traners,” says, firmly, “I would have 
liked to tell you before, but you mever gave me an 
opportunity until now, that I don’t think we would 
suit each other at all, and so we might as well say 


ag, SO a foe as wild and wretched ae 


of « lost: and sighs, chokingly : 

“Tknow Tam pene ap and conkanigtlble, and 
that I might as well expect an angel from Heaven 
to stoop to ine as you? 

“Hash! hush!” ories she, distressed at his dis- 
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Mr. Gerald plough through the mad boyy erry 


* See,” he,whters, in high excitement. “Weare 
Trewarion e? 


instantly accepts the | 
aut heroically 


“don’t refuse you because I think you either 
@© Gentemptible, for you are neither, but only 
RB ean’t love you or anybody, and, more, 3 

ence, and he was false to me.”’ 
face grows, and a thrill of anguish 


‘Sptings to his fect with a deep mat- 


hes! the wretches !’”” he hisses, with 
> “Se Pose id pa cars, with pas- 
a give. ife, you happy. 
wmes little, $4 Olowk? On, try— 
he looker nek at him veiatfinily 
Is it her jaak that her Beart is so dead.to him ? 
Hag she ever triedto love him? . 


Nat 

“EF can’t!” sheedbs, “I’m sorry for you, bat I 
is turned into stone—it can’t love any 

should you care so much for me, Mr. 

0 give me up and marry somebody 


more, 
Traners? 
else.” 

“§t, Cloud, you’re asking an impossibility!” he 
raved, looking at her with such wild, baunting, ap- 
pealing eyes that she turns/almost faint: with excite- 
ment, “I have loved you so long—so long, I cannot 
tell you why or how; but-I-have been a changed 
man ever since [ first looked on your luring, siren 
face. To wir your love I would give up my 
chances of eternity, and, great Heayen! what are 
they ?’ 

He flashes a despairing look. up. at the summer 
sk 


y. 
‘* Mr. Traners!” she exclaims, impetuously, while 
her generous tears burst forth, “I wish I had met 
you three months + L might have loved you then. 
You have come too late.”’ 
“Is that your answer?’ demands he, in a low, 
breathless murmar. 
** Yea," weeps she, “it’s all E can say. I can’t 
love you now.’’ 

For a moment he seems struck into: stone; then a 
fierce change sweeps over his small, sinister features; 
he bursts into # wild, savage laugh. 

“Phen by Heaven, I'll marry you: without the 
love !” shouts he; “ you’re mine these ten years, and 
I won't give you up!” 

“Sir!” cries she, appalled, yet crimsoning: witb 
indignation. “ How dare yow!’’ 

“You are miae, St. Cloud—my wife! ’ 

And like a tiger he springs upon her, seizes her in 

-@ suffocating embrace, 

In spite of her shriek of ‘horror and frantic 
struggies she cannot free herself untit his arms 
loosen their hold and he stands off, mocking her with 
an exultant smile, 

“Geo now and leave me for ever, madman !’” she 
pants, blazing with fury. “ I would put a knifeto 

heart I would marry such @ miserable man 
as-you!” ‘ 

With a muttered malediction er exclamation—she 

eannot hear which—he turns and rushes towards the 
shore. 

Has he gone to destroy himself fi his insanity ? 
for assuredly Mr. Gerald Traners must be « maniac. 





Struck with grudging pity she follows him slowly, 
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calling iv # faint. and cowardly’ voice, “Come back, 

Mr. Travers!” terrified that he will obey and terrified 
that he will not. 

As she approachesthe bank she sees Gerald rapidly 

returning to her, witile:the boat isgliding away with 

on, and the thought rushes upon 

again in the power of that frenzied 

creature. ' 


“ Oh, treachery! treachery |!” 

A thousand suspicions dart through her'mind. She 
sinks upon a mossy stone, and white as:eny snow- 
wreath she wrings her bands. 

He darts to her side, and snatches her in his arms, 
and half suffocates her with mad kisses; she gasps, 
and sobs, and lies baek limp and senseless. : 

“ Don’t be afmuidy’’ he:mumbles in the deafear, be- 
tween his kisses on:thie rigid lips ; ‘don’t ‘be: afraid, 
my darling, my adored ; for though I love yowbetter 
than my/own soul, J:would not harm yous no by) 
Heaven andveavtis I swear it!’’ 

Aboutidaylight the next morning the: Reverend Bd- 
ward Trueman, who officiates in the hideous. brick 


mill opposite Miss Bayne’s abode, is awakenened from 
his slumbers by‘a deleful voice under his window call- 
ing his name. , 4 : 

Obeying the unweleome summons, the obliging 
clergyman is soon standing on his 
face to face with Mr. Cornelius 


no apparent 
her that she is 


ey his. new 


parishioner. vs ‘ 
“Oh, Mr. Trueman!” groans Mr. Crimble;:*“what |: 


are weto do? Suche night.as Miss Bayne 
apent—oh, suchenight!") .) bs. - 
**Dear me, sir, what las.occurred ?” 


andl have 


“ My Cousin Trevanion "—with a.sigh-fit'to choke) | 


him—“ has sloped with a young man who was pay- 
ing her attention.at our house—eloped Isst night,”* 

“Ts it possible ? bry so pretty girl. who sat in 
your pewdast Sunday? Lam “There is no: 
doubt. abontiit, is there 2” ; 

“Oh, if I could think there was! But no, it) must 
have. been allarranged between them. He took’ her 
out for # sail in a boat:yesterday afternoon, and that 
wasthe last of them. Ob; what disgrace for us who 
value our reputation so. muoh.” 

And Mr. Crimble:blows his. Jagubrious nose in deep 
affliction. 

“ They may have met with an accident,” suggests 
the charitable parson, reluctant to believe in the de- 
pravity of eo fairs pieee.of flesh and: blood as St. 
Cloud bas seemed to him. 

“Not they,” grdane Mr. Crimble. “I wish they 
had. I called to ask you if youiwould kindly say's 
few words to my pooraunt, for she is quite overcome, 
I am going witha party of men to drag the river in 
case, they might have been upset, although Iam con- 
vinced that they did not.” 

“ Ag it ie yet rather early for a visit to Miss Bayne, 
I will accompany you,”’ says the clergyman, painfully 
interested ;. and so.in'a trice they set forth. 

The. village is. ringing already with the news of 
Mies. Trevanion’s elopement. with her lover, and 
quite a. body of on4aokers| accompany them and the 
men who are to drag the:river. 

They slowly-werk down the stream, and without 
avail, until, they arrive opposite the tiny island. 
Here Mr, Crimble,utters a startled exclamation. 


Ph my! I see the scrape of a keel on the gravel 


there !’’ he criea,, 

Nobody else can, see it, but his; eyes.are.likely 
sharpened by jealousy, for.he persists that they have 
landed there wherever the boat.is now. 

One of the: men gives. a, shout for no particular 
motive surely, for, of course, if there is a pair of lovers 
hiding trom their friends on theislend, they will not 
be apt to respond to the voice of the pursuer. 

Something does respond, however, and it is the 
shrill, hysteric seream, of a. woman, 

Next moment the missing girl. flies down to the 
shore, waving her white hands joyfully. 

boat is pushed: off at once, and conveys Mr. 
Crimble, to:the. spot. 

The Reverend Mr. Trueman,, catching a glimpse 
of another inliabitant.on. the littleisle, walke off with 
® sorrowful air ; but the score of villagers that are 
left level forty ecstatic eyes upon the.guilty dén 
ment, . 

Scarcely does the boat. touch bottom when Miss 
Trevanion rushes into the water and clutches: Mr: 
Criwble’s bony digits with convulsive.euergy. 

“Ob, Cousin Corny,” shesobs, “I thought you 
would never come to find.us,’’ 

Her fage is, haggard, her eyes haayy.; she has every 
appearance of having caught.a.violentcold,. . 

Cousin Corny, lifts: her into the boat with ecrawny 
visage averted. 

“Where is the—the young man ?’’. he. inquires, 
with agreeable formality. 

No answer need be. expected; from,her ;, shehas 
thrown herself into. the bottom, of.the,boat.and is 
crying wildly, 

They wait in solemn silence for # few, moments 


and Mr. Gerald Travers a ‘from the other end 
of the island and climbs inte the boat, seated’ himself 
at the extreme opposite end from that occupied by the 

h young lady, 
He looks as black and sullem as if the Evil One pos- 

} sesses him. 
The men wink: to-each other, and’ row with all 
their might back: to the village against the cur- 


rent. 

| Mr. Orimble sits bolt upright, his arms folded 
rigidly across his virtuous breast, gazing glassily 
into nothing. 

There is an absolute dearth of curiosity ; nobody 
seems to. want to know how the adventure happened, 
nobody cares to ask for any explanation. 

} There is’ net the smallest interest’ manifested in 
’ Miss Trevanion's* hysterics or Mr. Traners’s dumb- 


ness, 
) . Like afanereal cortége the boat passes through the: 
village, stared at’ by every eye; and opposite 
=O paar where Aunt Becky'stands ready for the 
bee od 
Drear as is this blest abode, and'small as ie the 
}love to lost between them, Miss Trevanion is so 
moved at. sight thereof that she flies up-the wormy 
7 aud. throws her arms around ber wrinkled re- 
. pressing an. impulsive kiss upon the leathern 
} jaw, which-cannet be averted quickly enough to es- 
@ape the contamination, 

‘* Aunt Rebecea!' oh, Aunt Rebecca! what s fright- 
'fubtime: I have had!’” qaavers the young lady. — 

“ Nrece'Trevanion,” returns Miss Bayne; with the 
warmth of arefrigerator, ‘‘ come in here,’” 

She takes:her by the stroulder and pusties her into 
the: mouldy parlour, where the freshly risen sun is 
sportively gilding up all the darns on the rug 'car- 


Mr. Crimble, following bard with Mr. Traners 
by hisside, shut the door in the faces of the three 
cmen, who bave pursued them with perliaps not an 
unreasonable expectation of ‘something for their 
trouble «| 

Having shut the parlour door,’ Mr. Crimble puts 
his back to. it, and glares upon the youthful pair, 

‘Aunt Rebecca,” twangs he through the long 
lengtly of “his pendulous nose, “they were ont all 
night. I baveasked for ‘no explanaiion, and have 
got none. I leave you to deal with them.” 

“ Niece Trevauion,” says Aunt Rebecea, levelling 
insulting eyes at St. Cloud’s innocent fase, * what 
excuse haveyou to offer for your disgrace,” 

The youug girl regards her for one breathless mo- 
ment of astonishment, then flashes’ a proud’ glance at 
Mr, Traners 

“ Sir, you. mastexplain the accident,” —with gene- 
rous device— which deprived us of our boat!’ she 
exclaimswith crested head. 

He takes 1o heed of her, like a stone, hard and 
cold, he remains in movable, only that hie gleaming 

are glued: upon Qousin Corny’s with a loathing 
aud fascinated glare. 

“ Hypocrites!” groans Aunt’ Becky, lifting her 
watery eyes. to the ceiling. ‘ Oh, Sister Hattie, 
it’s _ for you: that you’re iu your grave this 
day ” 

“ What do you mean, Aont Rebecea?” demands 
$t.. Cloud, passionately. “What do you dare tosus- 
pectofme? Mr..Tranerscan:explain: all that has 
happened if he: will, and you will see how abominably 

a have wronged us: Wilk you uot explain, Mr. 
Traners?” flashing round upon him, 

Not a word does he say, still intent upon Mr, 
Crimble’s eyes. 

“Then if you won’t, I. must!’? she cries, indig- 
nantly. “ We landed on the-island to explore it, and 
the boat.drifted away” (much too generous to expose 
the cowardly vengeance that sent it adrift); so we 
were forced to remain where we were until help came. 
What else could we do? We could notswim ashore, 
for the current was) by far too strong: I wish I had 
tried it, though, for 1 would rather be drowned than 
insulted asxyou are insulting me,” 

‘‘ & proper situation for an unmarried female: to be 
left iu!’’ cries Aunt Becky, malignantly ; “and the 
whole village ringing with it! Qh, my gooduess gra- 
cious me! why did L ever have anything to do with 
a girl of your character.?” 

St..Cloud liftsher beautiful, pureeyes, blazing with 
outraged innocence through the tears-of siame, and 
confronts thessneering and invredulous gaze of her 
aunt firmly. 

“It waga miserable situation, but not # shameful 
one,’’ she says, bravely ; “ and since you put me! on 
my defence, and. Mr. ‘T'raners will: not speak, I will 
tell you the truth. Mr. Traners asked my hand in 
marriage yesterday, and I refused him, In his pique 
he sent the boat/adrift, intending to terrify me into 
submission. At first I remained unconscious through 
the shock of discovering his scheme, and whew I re- 
covered he:allewed me-to conceal myself in one end 





of the island, while he occupied the other, He was 








too much of # gentleman toinsult:me by his presence 
under sach circumstances, wud I did not acain speak 
to him until now in your presence, Ifthe will be good 
enough to corroborate what I have’ said, he will only 
do me common justice, and surely that reparation is 
due after the: wrong he has done me,” 

Shame-facedly she appeals to hin, the tears gusli- 
ing over her scorching cheeks, her bosom heaving 
wildly with the ignowiay of her position. 

‘Ts thatthe:truth, Mr. Traners, or is it not?’ de- 
mands: Cousin Corny, in # bullying tone. 

Mr. Traners awakes from his: stony silence, bis 
eyes gleam recklessly, his face is distorted by a 


) wicked .grin. 


‘* What does it matter, my dear, what they thinis?’’ 
he asks St. Cioud, with exultation. ‘‘ You're going 
to be my wife, you kuow.” 

She eyed him iw horrified-inoredulity, her very lips 

dead-pale ; she.sees the desperate, hungering passion 
in his. eyes, and a frightful. conviction: seizes her 
that out of last night’s adventure have been forged 
the chains which are to bind her as his slave for 
ever, ; 
She sees that her name is in his keeping, that she 
must marry’ him’ or be an outcast, and the whole vile 
plot by which he has won her flashes before her 
eyes. 

With a groan of' abject terror, ste sinks’ upon the 
floor, drowned i tears, oblivious to all around’ her, 
and’ swallowed up’ in the utter blackness of des- 

air, 
P When slie agains returns to the present she fiuds 
that’ she has been transported to-her own mouse 
perfumed bed-chamber, and is lying upon her coarse 
ed, 

The green blindis drawn down, a mug aud a thick 
slide of bread lies'upon the taole. 

According to the good old times, the rebellious 
miss is locked up and fed ow bread and water as 
long as the rage of the elders burns hot against ier. 

Stanued with misery, St: Cloud hurries about the 
room trying to think what she will do, but tie fever 
that exposure has brought upon her buras hower aud 
hotter and distracts her thoug lis: 

Remembering that she lias not eaten since the 
banquet of bacon and cabbage at voor yesterday, she 
essays to swallow some bread, but almost chokes 
over it—to drink some water and suffer untold 
agonies of nausea. 

As miserable, frightened and bewildered a little 
soulas any out of’ a madhouse, she stands with ler 
hands to her head, weeping distractedly, and at last 
throws herself upon her bed wud sobs herself to 
sleep. 

All that day she lies alone, heavily sleeping or stil} 
more heavily waking: 

Over and over again she hears the wash of tie 
river on the pebbly shore, the whirr of the night 
birds, the croak of the frogs, the drip, dtip of dewy 
leaves above her, while coliorts of stars shine inio 
her half-shut eyes aud ghostly chills run through her 
veins. 

She is living last’ night over’ again with feverish 
reiteration, over and over, until her face finshes 
scarlet and hér eyes grow bloodshot and her lot lips 
mutter anxious questions which she forgets to fiuisi, 
and’ slie hears tormenting answers which are nut 
uttered by human lips. 

As the duy wanes her bodiless visitants become so 
numerous that the gaunt room can scarea coutaia 
them all, and it becomes difficult for her to hold con- 
verse with such an animated company, so she arguvs, 
laughs, pleads, and’ contracts with crazy energy. uutil 
her shrill, childish voice seuds the troops of gliding 
mice scampering to their holes; and routs the 
vultures below stairs, who are holding high carnival 
over cold beans and a bottle of porter. 

Aunt Becky creeps up stairs, candle in hand, 
listens awhile, and then pokes her delectable nose in 
at the door. 

“Niece Trevanion, you must be quiet,’” she says, 
wagging her verdant locks. ‘“ You need’ not expect 
that the companion of iniquity will hear your outcrivs 
and elope with you a second time, for he has been 
turned from my door long ago, as he should have 
been at first; and though he may impudently stay at 
the hotel'a year, he shall not hold any farther inter- 
course with you under my roof,” 

“ Hush!” whispers the girl; rising up, with her 
sweet face flushed’ and convulsed: “What do you 
say, Bertie? is‘he false; do you think ?” 

Miss Bayne takes a step iuto the chamber, peers 
into-the bewildered face of the girl, goes to the door, 
and croaks out : 

“ Cornelius !’’ 

Cousin Corny ascends, stands modestly upon the 
threashold, glowers at hisnaughty cousin, and makes 
a frightful grimace signifying dismay. 

Then the good Samaritans: physic her, aud 
between them she is smuggled into a deep-drigged 
sleep. 
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Conscious again, when unnumbered days have 
passed, St. Cloud drags herself from her miserable 
couch and contrives to dress herself, 

What is to be done now ? 

She wonders languidly whether she is strong 
enongh to run away from this awful cot, and seek 
Carrington Roselle’s protection from these terrible 
relatives. 

While she sits, white and panting, upon the one 
wooden chair which graces the luxurious apartment, 
the door is unlocked, and some one rushes in and 
flings herself with a great sob round St. Oloud’s 
neck. 

“ Oh, Sainte! Saintie! Saintie darling, what’s this 
that’s happened to you?” cries Bertha Roselle. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ISLAND MYSTERY. 


—»——_ 
CHAPTER XI. 


Wuen the Australian had finished his colloquy 
with old Majorie, he strolled off, accompanied by 
Jessie to join the party of pleasure seekers, 

He reached them at an eventful moment. 

The wizard had apparently changed his mind and, 
quitting the solitude of his cave bad decided upon 
showing himself to the visitors of his island. 

His appearance before them was unexpected and 
somewhat startling—perhaps to Kinmouth more es- 
pecially. 

A sudden resolve came to the Australian, and he 
stepped forward instantaneously to act upon it, 

“TI beg pardon, my good sir, but your face has a 
familiar look, I really think I have met you before. 
Have you ever visited Australia ?” 

That luminous, magnificent eye turned upon him 
calmly, went slowly and deliberately over his person, 
came back again to his face and settled there, as the 
wizard replied, indifferently: 

“ There is nothing about you striking enough to 
induce pleasant remembrance. I do not retain evil 
impressions, It matters very little whether you saw 
me in Enrope, Africa or Asia, first or last, since it 
hath profited neither of us.” 

Mr. Kinmouth was able to restrain the outward 
exhibition of his rage by the inward exultation over 
the promise of old Marjorie. He only responded, 
briefly : 

* As you please about that.” 

And returned to Jessie’s side, whispering, in re- 
sponse to her questioning look : 

“It is beyond question, I am glad Shenstone did 
not come.” 

And presently the whole party entered their boats, 
and took their departure, 

Then the strange master of the island walked to 
and fro along the shore, lost in deep reflection, 

“ Well,” exclaimed he, “I think I can baffle him, 
crafty as he is. I can count upon Mark’s help, Iam 
sure. How fortunate I carried his boat to the cave, 
to ride out the storm. Ihave no fear of Serle, but 
I want those prcofs for the world, However I can 
getthem. If old Majorie were what she once was I 
should have no fear but she could get them of him. 
Ha! what is this? A boat returning—that arch 
villain may be in it—there is no crime too great for 
him. I had better retreat.” 

He moved cautiously toa thicket, evidently tangled 
and matted together for the purpose of concealment, 
but in a moment came out again. 

It was Rufus White in the boat, and he was quite 
alone. 

He came up to the ledge, bowing every other step. 

“IT beg your pardon, your highuess—hem !—your 
worship. I don’t mean to intrude, but—a—one of 
the ladies left her parasol, and sent me after it; and 
beside, your worship, I have a letter for Master 
Mark ; the mistress was anxious jor him to get it to- 
day, aud 1 hope you won’t be offended at my bold- 
ness. I wanted to know myself how he’s getting 
along. You said I wasn’t to let any one know where 
he was, so I didn’t give the letter when any of the 
rest were here, and I hid the parasol on purpose to 
make them send me back.’’ 

And concluding his lengthy speech, Rufe produced 
the letter, and looked as if he expected to receive 
an electric shock when the letter passed from his 
hands into those of the wizard, 

The latter could scarcely conceal his amusement, 
but he auswered, kindly : 

“You have done rightly, my good fellow ; your 
young master is particularly anxious that his friends 
remain iguorant of his residence here. I will give 
him the note at once.” 

Roufe fidgetted. He was not sure but his audacity 
would precipitate him into all the horrors of the 
boiling cauldron he had a vague idea must exist 





somewhere on the island, but still, in heroic friend- 
ship, he ventured to ask : 

“If you please, your worship, it is no disrespect I 
mean, but I should like to see Mr. Mark with my 
own eyes, to make gure he is safe.”’ 

“But I told you he was hurt; he can’t come to 
you for several days yet,” was the reply. 

** And couldn't I go to him? He’s a likely lad 
and I’ve loved him like ason; it’s laid heavy on my 
mind that I shouldbe keeping. it a secret, when, 
maybe—begging your pardon, I mean no disrespect, 
you know—maybe he wasn’t so clever as I sup- 

sed !”’ 

The tears stood in the honest eyes as Rufe finished. 
The wizard could not resist them. 

“Man,” he cried, suddenly, “if I trast you will 
you swear to keep sileut upon all you see? . Not 
alone for my sake, but for the welfare of your young 
master himself! I respect your fidelity to him; I 
am willing to trust. you, if you promise.” : 

“Ah! thet I will, your worship, and a heavy 
weight it will take from my mind to see young Mister 
Mark smart and cheerful like,’’ 

‘*Come, then,” responded the wizard, and led the 
way along the beach to a narrow path, which he 
followed some distance, and then turned into what 
seemed to the obedient Rufus an impenetrable 
wilderness, The superstitious sailor was not in the 
least surprised to seé the bushes turning aside like 
gates, the very trees walk out of his path as it seemed ; 
but when at last the Nest was reached, and the wizard 
flung open the door he was fairly transfixed with 
astonishment, 

There sat the youth he had pictured as pining 
away beneath a mysterious disease. or gloomily 
enduring imprisonment, with sparkling eyes and 
glowing face, sketching the features of a very 
charming model, who sat demurely before him, with 
crossed arms, but roguish eyes and saucy lips. 

“Shiver my timbers, if that don’t beat Neptune 
and all his mermaids!” 

Mark turned turned in astonishment, while Oriole 
started away in mingled embarrassment and surprise. 

“ Why Rufe, old fellow, howcame you here?” 

** His worship brought me. Hi! Mister Mari, 
and I don’t wonder you’re in no hurry. to get away, 
And the idiot I have been, thinking you might be kept 
agin yoar will.” 

The wizard came in behind, smiling at the sailor's 
perplexity. 

“Now be sure, honest Rufus, that you can trast 
your master a little longer with us before you leave.” 

* What was he afraid I was foully dealt with? Ah, 
Tsee! I am much obliged to you for your interest, 
Rufe, but you perceive I do not need much sympathy. 
My ankle is nearly well, beside.” * 

“*T brought a letter to you; perhaps you'll read it 
before I go. I shan’t be alarmed any longer about 
you, Mister Mark.” 

* A wise resolution ; let me have the letter then—I 
may wish to answer it.”” 

Mark broke open the note, and read it with a dark. 
ening face. 

“My pgar Marx.—If it is possible for you to re- 
turn without any injury to yourself, I pray you come 
home atonce, Your father’s condition alarms me 
exceedingly. Sometimes I tremble for his mind. 
‘The Australian is still with us. He has suggested to 
your father a singular idea—that you are to marry 
Jessie. What do you say to it? If you cannot come 
write at once to your anxious and affectionate 
mother,” 

Mark folded up the @etter and glanced up into the 
wizard’s face with a troubled eye, 

** Don’t you think I can be got safely to the boat P 
It is necessary that I should go home at once. ‘I'here 
is no telling what new mischief that man will hatch 
up, and I see plainly my poor mother is sorely tried. 
She needs my help.” 

He handed the note for his inspection. 

The wizard read it through with grave attention. 

‘** Perhaps you might go. We could carry you to 
the boat. ‘The limb is certainly in a favourable 
condition ? But what is your decision? Do you 
hasten to consummate the marriage rei to?” 

Mark’s eye flashed, 

“I would cut off my right hand sooner. I go to 
demand an explanation of my father why this evil- 
minded old man is allowed to hold sway at the 
Manor. If he has any claim I desire to know and 
understand it. I want my ankle to be well, forif that 
old man mast remain I shall go out from the Mauor. 
Iam young and strong—there are a dozen ways I 
can earn my own livelihood, and the army and navy 
are always open. Don’t you thiuk I will ‘sell my 
manliness in that way? Do you think anything shall 
compel me to marry a woman I have always re- 
garded as my sister, who could not possibly hold my 
heart’s dearest affection, especially since that heart 
has spoken for itself in unmistakeable terms ? 

‘*I know not her trne name or yours ; your history 





is @ sealed book forme; all that relates to you is 
mysterious, and gives no hint for one to judge of your 
antecedents ; and yet, — and now, in Rafus White's 
presence, I declare that I res » esteem and’ love 
you both, and that Shademene babe Lhave sis that 
some time you will give me permission to take:to my 
home and heart the dear little Oriole of this happy 
and peaceful, if secret, nest. If you can giveme your 
confidence, I shall be grateful; if you withold it, I 
shall in .nowise, condemn you. Now, I think, you 
auderstand me, and can judge somethiug of my mo- 
tives for action in this matter.” 

The wizard was deeply affected. The broad chest 
heaved, the bright drops gathered in hiseyes, aud his 
Voice was tremulous, as he replied: 

. “ Generous, trusting, noble yout! is it possible 
I have ever borne: you angry feelings? Your confi- 
dence in us shall not be tried for long: It was, in- 
deed through the mercifal interposition of providence 
that you were sent here. You have won from’ me 
the!pride and affection of a father. You may ¢ount 
upon my aid in this matter, and; believe me, it will 
prove more powerful than’the wiles of that ald mar,” 

“ And Oriole; what does she say?) Will shesome- 
times fold these bright wings upon this faithful heart ? 
will she allow the: wounded knight she suved to 
teach her love’s sweet lesson as these :halcyon days 
have taught it anto him?” whispers Mark. 

Oriole stood, with her arms crossed, her beautiful 
eyes upon the floor. *} fr 

Slowly, while Mark was: speaking, the soft pink of 
her cheek deepened to scarlet, and! overspread her 
whole face, very shyly; aud for the briefest glance she 
lifted her'eyes to his; — we ny) 

‘I think the lesson is perfect now, Mark; if you 
believe you can im it, and wy father say not 
nay, you shall bs my master.” i? 

. And she fled away to her little room, to escape the 
smiling eyes around her, afd Mark's oxclamation of 
blissful gratitude. =~ 

* Now, then, for home, Oh! I have a brave heart 
to battle with them,” anid’ Mark, gaily. * How will 

manage to get me there by my own effuris'?” 

“ We will try a swifter fashion; there isa super- 
fluous door somewhere, Oan't we take lim upon in 
between us, Rufus?” 

* Certainly, certainly, your houour,’’ stammoered 
Rufus, cousiderably perplexed, albeit, sonewuat re- 
lieved from his graver fears of the wizard, by this 
little episode, 

The master of the isle handed up the door, and in 
a trice Mark was:laid upon it. 

But Mark was looking’ ‘wistfully at the door 
through which Oriole had vanished. . 

* Oriole, Oriole, dost thou not sing a good song ?’’ 

The door unclosed, and the sweet face, lips quiver- 
ing, eyes overflowing, cheeks aflame, hovered @ mo- 
ment in sight. 

“ Good-night, dear Mark. ‘Heaven keep you from 
evil!” faltered she, and hastily retreated again. 

** Ho, now for the boat,” said’ Mark, cheerily. “TI 
go like a hero on the shoulders of the brave!” 

(To ve continued.) 





A CORRESPONDENT in Rome says that Mr: War- 
ringtou Wood, the sculptor, is ‘at his own expense 
preparing a medallion’ portrait of Keats to adorn the 
poet’s grave in thecemetery, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion suggested by Keats a short time before his 
death—“ Here lies one whose name was writ in 
water.”’ The portrait is modelled from a mask in 
the possessioa of Severn, one of Keats’s most faithful 
friends, 

Wuom Nor tro Marry.—Women who love their 
husbands are happy and at rest. ‘Those who do not 
are disturbed and restless. They are always secking 
for some means of killing time. They are ready to 
flirtat any moment. Their children are according to 
their means, either hidden in nurseries or under the 
careof French bonnes, of handéd down to Sally, the 
upstairs girl, to shake, and slap, and stuff with sugar, 
as her wisdom dictates, while society and amuse- 
ments of all sorts occupy their mother’s time. Home 
is not happy to the poor woman, because she has 
chosen her mate foolishly—because she trusted to 
that “love after marriage” which mercenary old 

plé proniise those who make what they calla 
** sensible mateh.’? Sad as a neglected wife, who 
loves her husband ‘well, must be, I believe she is 
happier than this poor restless creature, though she 
be worshipped. The love of one ‘we do not love 
becomes simply a bore, éspecially in the close inter- 
course of home life; and she who does not give her 
heart to her husband is not likely to care much for 
hfs children, So, girls, if you do not love your lover, 
don’t marry him. Remember that marriage is a seri- 
ous step, and that when you give him your hand, 
that he may encircle it with a wedding ring. you seal 
the happiness or misery of your natural life. Don’t 
marry unless you are sure of your love for him and 
his for you—M, EK. D. 
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EDITH OF THE CLIFF; 


oR, 
THE SMUGGLER. 


a ers 
CHAPTER XV. 


In due.time the vessel containing the fair Edith 
returned to the spot whence slie had started on her 
nefarious errand, and the captive was transferred 
safely into the care of her, friends to be conveyed to 
the cot before the steward of Arncliff had noticed 
her unexpected arrival. 

It was very near the middle of the afternoon when 
Peter Moncton, breathless with excitement, boarded 
the brig. Seabright was leisurely pacing up and 
down the quarter-deck, and the few men of the crew 
were engaged on the forecastle. The running rig- 
ging had been all neatly laid up, the deck scrubbed, 
aud the brass work scoured. 

“ Mr. Seabright, how is this ? Have you sped on a 
wind not known here or have you transferred your 
charge to other hands? When did you arrive?’’ 

“ I dropped anchor.an hour before noon, sir.” 

“ How ? and did not report to me?” 

“Tn truth, Mr. Moncton, I could not well report. 
I dared not leave my vessel.’’ The steward cast aquick 
glance around and was not slow to discover that the 
new men of the crew were missing. Catching the 
lieutenant by the arm, he-gasped : 

“ There is the girl ?” 

“My dear sir,” returned Seabright, shaking off the 
heavy hand, “ give me your attention and I will 
explain.” 

‘ But, Ralph Seabright, where is the girl ? Where 
is Edith of the Cliff 2?” 

“ Mr. Moncton, you must hear the whole story be- 
fore you are done, and I will give you the events of 
my trip in order.” 

“ Well, go on. In mercy’s same, speak. Good 
Heavens, have you been thwarted ? Have you allowed 
re to be caught napping—you, Ralph Sea- 

right ?” 

The smuggler was not at all moved by the out- 
burst ; sitting down upon the trunk of the comnanion- 
way, be said : n 

“T made sail last evening with a fair and good 
wind, sir, though # light one, as youknow. I held 
the first watch, until moonlight, and, having seen the 
girl safely in her room, I turned in, leaving the deck 





[Max ON THE WATCH. ]} 


to Mr. Arnwright, and giving him the course I would 
have him steer. I had been asleep. as 1 afterwards 
found, nearly three hours, when | was aroused by 
the swinging of the brig’s yards, and upon hurrying 
on deck I found her heading directly back for the 
Devonshire coast, What did it mean, I asked. And 
John Arnwright explained what it meant. He and 
his eléven ‘men, who had shipped at Falmouth, were 
shipped in the interest of Gay Drammond, This Guy 
Drommond, sir, is a post captain in the Royal Navy, 
and it was by his orders given in writing to 
Arnwright that our old men had been impressed. 
It. wasa very carefully contrived plot, sir, and very 
successfully carried into execution. 

“ Enough to say, sir, that I fonnd Arnwright not 
only in command of the brig but every one of my 
old men had quietly surrendered. And they could not 
well have done otherwise, for the man-o’-war’s-men 
not only outnumbered them but were far stronger, 
man for man, and thoroughly armed, What could I 
do ? I appealed to Jack Barbolt and Bill Flaxam, but 
they had surrendered and would not budge. IfI 
could have gained anything by striking, I would 
have struck; but Arnwright very soon made me 
understand that I could gain the most by giving in. 
if I would surrender the girlup to him, and allow 
him to take her back to her home, he would pledge 
me his word that neither myself, my crew, nor the 
brig should be held to legal account for any past 
transactions. I accepted the proposition, making a 
virtue of dire necessity and here lam, Guy Drum- 
mond and Donald Murchinson boarded me as soon as 
my anchors were let go, another took away the girl, 
and Drummond also carried off his men.” 

Peter Moncion had no reason to doubt a single 
statement of the story; yet he could not understand. 
Angry and perplexed, heasked how Drummond could 
possibly have got his men off to Falmouth. 

** He isa wonderful man, sir,” said Seabright, in 
reply, “ He learned that the brig was expected on 
his very first arrival, and he speedily took measures 
to ga.a @ power on board.” 

* Well, well, we won't discuss that. It is evident 
that this Guy Drummond——”’ 

He stopped here, as though a startling thought had 
struck him, and, with an abrupt oath, he started 
across the deck, He came back and laid his hand 
upon the smuggler’s arm. His eyes were opened 
— and a look of deep significance was upon his 

ace. 

* Seabright, you say this man, this Drummond, is 
& post captain in the Royal Navy ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“* How do you know ?” 





“ Arnwright, who has served under him, told 
e.” 


* And where did he earn his commission ?” 

** ln India—or, in China.”’ 

“ And how long is it since he left India ?’’ 

“ He must have come from there directly here, sir, 
or very nearly so.” 

“ By Saint Peter! I understand it now. Guy Drum. 
mond has gained a secret which I thought only pos- 
sessed by me. He is seeking a prize—a prize which 
might have been mine but for his meddling, By 
Heaven! shall it be his, or shall it be mine? Ralph, 
do you think that Drummond can hold any positive 
evidence of my connection with this contraband 
traffic ?” 

* I do not see how he can, sir,”’ 

**Nor dol. He cannot, I am sure. Ay, it is all 
plain now. I thought at first that he had made his 
appearance for the purpose of gaining information 
against the smugglers, but I know now that he has 
come all the way from India forthe sole purpose of 
entrapping @ prize of an <«=«irely different character. 
He wants to gain possession of the maiden called 
Edith of the Cliff :’’ 

“ Upon my life, sir,” said Seabright, with real sur- 
prise, ‘ you would make this girl out to be something 
wonderfal.’’ 

“She is all that, Ralph, as you shall be given to 
understand if she is ever Richard’s wife! Ha! the 
battle is clearly defined now. Oh! I wish I had 
known before. But it may not yet be too late, Will 
you stand by me, Ralph? Stand by me to the end, 
and when Edith is Richard’s wife I will give over to 
you one half of my interest in the brig.” 

*] will stand by you, sir.”’ 

“Qan you bring six men on shore with you to-night 
who will be true to me ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then come. Meet me under the Cliff at ten 
o'clock.” 

“ But, sir, I aust tell my men what is expected of 
them.” 

“I'll tell you what is expected, Ralph. I want to 
get a load of contraband goods secreted in the boat- 
house of the beacon, and if possible to get some silk 
and laces into the house.”’ 

“ We'll do the best we can to that end, sir.” 

“All right. I'll have Miss Edith arrested with het 
guardian, and thus for a time, at least, get her beyond 
the power of Captain Guy Drummond. Something 
may turn up to help me. You will not fail me?” 

* L will not fail you, sir.” 

Peter Moncton returned to the shore, where, having 
called for a faithful henchman from the castle, he 
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proceeded to the secret cave in the hillside, and broke 
out such goods as he wished to carry to the Cliff. 
These four men—men who had been poachers in their 
day—were the only ones of all his underlings whom 
he dared to trust with the contraband secrets. They 
were really devoted to him, for he held their liberty 
if not their lives in bis hande, 

Just after dark Max Wilbur pulled off to the brig, 
and Seabright told him of Moncton’s plan of opera 
tions for the night, 

“ All right,” said Max, “I will see that you are 
not disturbed. Bring up as many goods as you 
please, and let Peter Moncton think his plan is work- 
ing. Oh, isn’t he a precious rascal ?”’ 

And after chatting awhile Max returned to the 
lightkeeper’s cot, where he told what he bad learned 
on board the brig, 

Old Donald was indignant, but not surprised. 

“Let them come,” said Max. ‘ We have Peter 
Moncton fairly on the hip.” 

At midnight all was hushed in and about the cot. 
The moon was obscured, and but few of the stars 
were visible. The last reverberations.of the great 
castle clock were dying away upon the air whos Nas 
Wilbur, from a safely sheltered saw 
forms coming up over the brow of the Xe they 
came nearer he counted ten men; and earer 
still, he could see that they carried kegs and baskets 
upon their shoulders. By a side path among the 
rocks they went towards the boat-house of the beacon. 
This was a simple structure, built for the purpose of 
housing the lightkeeper’s boat through the winter 
months, and during the summer it was little used 

Ere long Max saw the men return empty handed, 
In ao little more than am 


boxes of cigars, and 

“The scoundrel !” mattered 
seec. ‘ Why, he is worse time Mghwaymany 
“Let us be thankful,” suggested Wilbur, “ that 
he is powerless for further harm.” 

“T suppose he means to have me arrested for 
smuggling.” 

“ Of course that is his object.” 

“ Both me and Edith?” 

“Yes—such is certainly his plan. Tt is a lasti 
desperate move to get the lady once more.”’ 

“And may he not succeed?” exclaimed the 
old map,in alarm. “If he swears out # complaint, 
and the king’s officers arrest us, what is to prevent 
his having control, for a season, at least? He ie the 
sheriff deputy and bailiff for this part of the 
country. His authority is considerable. If he 
carries his complaint to the sheriff, he will im all 
probability be armed with an official order for my 
arrest; and if he includes Edith in the complainthe 
will have an order for ber arrest. I think I cawsee 
the aim of this new piece of villany. It is. a desperate 
move—the hazard of adie. He wirhesto hold Eiith 
once more in his power. If he ove gain entire eon- 
trol of her for one night he mty spirit her away 
beyond our ability to find her. As bailiffas steward) 
of Arncliff—in the absence of the earl, his power is 
well nigh unlimited. I tell you, Wilbur, this thing 
is more threatening thau you think. It is motthe 
danger of my being tried for smuggling, or for re- 
ceiving contraband goods; but it is the danger of 
Peter Moncton’s getting control of Edith’s move- 
ments—gaining possession of her person—even for 
an bour. I tell you, there is great danger. Peter 
Moncton is a man without heart, and as wickedly 
ervel as he is grasping and vindictive; and from 
what Gay Drummond has let drop I know he has 
some strange reason—as powerful with him as it is 
strange and unaccountable to me—for thus seeking to 
gi possession of my pet. You are one of Guy 

rummond’s trusted friende. Do you know whi it, 
is? Do you. not know why Peter Moncton thus iusanely 
risks so much in his pursuit of Edith?” 

“My good Donald,”’ replied Max, honestly, “ [ 
know no more in that direction than do you, But tell 
me, where is the sheriff of Devonshire ?” 

* He lives in Exeter.” 

** What sort of a man is he?” 

“I think an honourable, just, and epright man.” 

“An order for arrest must come from him, must it 
pot ?” 

“Yes. For simple violation of the peace, and for 
some other things, the bailiff can arrest n his own 
warrant; but in a case of this kind—for infraction of 
the revenue laws—the sheriff must issue the order. 
At all events, it must eome from some one besides 
Peter Moncton.” 

“Then, Donald, I must hasten to the village and 
communicate with Captain—with—a—Mr. Tower— 
or Arawright, as he is sometimes called.” 


dari. 


* Ay, Wilbur, hp had better know. And—pardon 
me for the unseemly interruption—who and what is 
this Philip Tower, sometimes called John Arn- 
wright ?” 

‘*] declare, Donald, you will have to ask him; but 
if you will be patient awhile, you will gain all possi- 
ble information without asking.” 

“ He is really « sailor?” 

“One of the truest and best-in the king’s service.” 

“Well, well, I will wait. Do not think meiuquisi- 
tive, but Toning Soar excited my 
curiosity to a w uldegree.’” 

“You are not alone im that respect, Donald. Aud 
now I think I had better beon my way. Mr. Tower 
cannot be informed too secon; and when he is im 
formed he will know exactly what to do. 

“ You will wait and eat) breakfast ?”’ 

“No. I will breakfast af the inn, Half an hour's 
delay may lose my man.’ 

They Dalled the saile back over the contraband 
goods, and then returned to the cot, where Max in- 





formed his companions that he was going to the 
village, and gave to them in charge to be strict 


ful d 
Half an hour after Wilbur had , and while the 
the steward of 


theg ‘Ware fo 
: 0 


He remembered the gallant captain who had cap. 
tured the Chinese pirates, and greeted him cor. 
dially. 

Philip sat down when the friendly greeting had 
passed and told the story of Moncton’s transactions 
of the night and the morning. 
ae to the end, and so plainly and directly 
had Philip spoken, that very few questions remained 
to be askedi. 

“Of , 
told, “ Peter very’ 3 
Sir Walter, youand I must ses the sheriff first. And 
you, Phil, will-retern at ones to Arnoliff. I will be 
there to-morraw morning. Bid Max Wilbur be vigi- 
lant, and tell ald Donald to baveno fears. ‘Tell him, 
too, that I have a present for hit, something that 
will make him glad. 1 will bring it with me when [ 
come,” 

Accustomed'to obey without question, Philip Tower 
was ere long speeding back towards Arnoliff, while 
Sir- Walter and ‘went to see the sheriff, whom 
ena@iigh to find at his dwell. 


‘e MGR Devonshire, was a 
Welfable officers in 


xton, 


by the village lawyer and his) 


clerk, was seen coming up over the brow of the Cli 

Set ko did sot asmetowendl the: eal Donald went 

up to # little chamber in the gable, the windowr« 4 

which looked out toward the beacon, from whit 

point he saw Moncton and his:companion. 

They remained inside fifteen minutes, or mc 

‘then came out. Donald could see that the lawyer 

Wore a surprised look, while the 








8 face wae one of triumph, 
convincing 


his compasiqns) 


Bat one atom of trouble, my pet. Wilbur 
to the village, and, perhaps, by this. time 


‘Phi Tower knows what has been done during the |. 


night.” 

“ And what will lie do, think you?” 

“Perhaps he will hasten to Dxeter ; at all events, 
we may believe that he will do. the best that. cam be 
doue,”’ 

“Oh, if he sees Gay!" 

** He will do what is needful. I thiak: yow should 
have confidence. in him so far.” 

‘I do, guardy, indeed Ido. We shall knaw when 
Max returns,” 

Meantime Max Wilbur had made. bie way to the: 
village without deley of any kind, and at: the inm he 
found Mr, Tower getting ready for breakfast. Im a 
few words he told his stery. 

“ And,” he added, ineouelusion, “on my way bmet 
Peter Moncton, accompanied by two men.” 

“Yes,” said Tower. 
steward’s visit to the village this morning. He makes 
no move that is not reported tome. Have you beon 
to breakfast, Max ?” 

Le No, t sy 

“ Then eat with me, and then. back to the: cot and 
agsure old Donald that be has nothing to fear.” 

** And what will yow do. eaptain ?’”* 

TF shall burry off post haste to Exeter. Our chief 
must know this before Moncton can reach here, I 
think I gee the old 
lawyer and his clerk—those were the two men. you 
saw with him—he bes taken them up te the boat- 
house to see the contraband goods, aud upon. their 
written affidavit he ean apply to the shenff for an 
-order of arrest with gertainty of success. [ must head 
him off. Ab! there inthe call to breakfast. Come, 
we can talk while we eat. I have my meals ina 
private: perloar.’’ 

In half an hour from that time Philip Tower and 
Max Wilbur parted at the door of the Arneliff Arms’’ 
the latter to return to the lightkeeper’s cot; and the 
former mounted upon a fleet and powerful horse, to 
ride away to Exeter. 

At nine o’clock, in lese than two hours from 
Arncliff, Tower reached the old city, and found Guy 
at the hotel where he had said he should’ be found if 
wanted. And Guy was not alone: A gray-haired 
veteran, just arrived from: India, was with him—a 
grand old veteran whom Power knew very well—it 
being no less @ personage than General Sir Walter 
Seymour, one of the most gallant and suceessfal war- 
riors under the crown, a man honoured and trusted 
by his government and well nigh worshipped by the 
brave, trne men whe served under him. 

He was a man of large frame, erect and imposing’; 
and though his hair was white yet his countenance 
was fresh with health and vigeur. He was a hand- 
some man, and the light of his clear, brown eyes was 
undimmed, 


= 


“T bave intelligynes of the | 


i’s plan. He haw taken: the|| 





eh 
—or 


ptipmapke a formal complaint 
mmand against his ward, 
maraband goods. He was 

farsiouss tnd fa Reon quviticon by them 
nted the sworn affidavits 
erk, setting forth that they 
of spre goods hidden 


n’s premises. 

Ous.to bring the culprits to 

speedy triak i that.= reward for their apprehen- 
sion might be at onge placed in his hands. 

“ Mr. Moncton,” said the sheriff, “‘ this is a serious 
matter. Donald Murchinson is in office under the 
crown, I will make the arrest in person.” 

“ But, sir,’’ cried, the ate ward, ill at.enaa, “ $} had 
the warrant I could arrest them af once, and ‘them 
for you. I really think it would be best so to 
do.” 


“ You need not borrow any trouble,” returned Mr. 
Paxton. “The arrest shall be made within eight- 
and-forty hours. Marchingon is an old man, and has 
been long in the king's service, I will come myself 
to Arncliff and do the workin person, You can sum- 
mon the necessary witnesses and we will hold the 
examination at the castle.” 

“Tf, sir, this bi ay | final dectsion, if-you will 
not allow me to make the arrest, I will have all in 
readiness for you.”* : 

“ My decision is made, Mr. Moncton, and ft is final 
as far as ft goes. I will not fai? ta be on hand, and if 
we find the light-keeper guilty, be sure hie punish- 
ment shall follow.” 

+ This wasnot what Peter Moncton wanted—far from 
it—but he knew it waa the best he could get. He 
dared not press the sheriff farther. 

Ag he rode homeward. he the matterover 
and found ground for the hope that success might 
yet crown his plotting. ‘ 

If he conld hold the fair Edith for onty one night, 
prisoner in the. castle, he would find means to spirit 
her pers: 6 

It would be « bold thing to do, and thero might be 
danger; but he had become desperate, and was,re- 

upon uttermost risk in pursuance of the much 


coveted prize. 
(To be continued.) 





A. RUMOUR ia current that, the h 

about to be protected from invasion by a.simple and 
effective system of “submarine miting ”—which of 
course ig to be kept s profound secret from the.en- 
gineers of other nations. ; 
A Guayt THeatne.—For fifteen, years past the 
idea has been, entertained of constr an immense 
theatre at the junction of the Boule St. Martin 
and Boulevard rg and thus to com the 
amine of "lace du ChAtean d’Ean, in 
Paris. This project, which bas slept for some time, 
has now been revived by a group of notabilities in the 
artistia, literary, and financial world, and M. he 

Sax has laid before them a project which he haa 
a long time studied for a theatre able to contaim 16,000 
aiEON Ae iat Ne would erect in the Place 
, at the angle indieated above, where it. wonld 
be completely isolated by a treat which will unite Rae 
de Bo i with Rue Chateau d’Eau, skirting one side 
of the Theatre des Folies-Damatiques. ‘Ile scheme 
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provides for the erection of a building capable of 
seating 9,000 apectatora, divided thus ;—1,600 places 
de loges, 2,000 places da deuxiémes, 2,800 places’ de 
troisidmes, The plan of the auditorium is semicirou- 
lar at the part opposite the stage. 


SCIENCE 


Tx alterations which it.was some time ago decided 
upon to.carry out in the principalsesx batteries: ab 
Malta, to fit them for a revised armament, are nearly 
er at the cost of 76,0001. As 

great new telescope designed by the of 
Rosse is now finished, atid stand on nd pedestal’ at 
the observatory adjacent to Birr. i 
sons-competent to-jadge, to surpass” 
erected by the late earl. Thespectlum ie 3ft, 6in. in 
diameter, and the. height of the telescope above the 
groundis 25 feet. . ‘ 

A Deavtxy Porsoy.— “are ‘several metals 
which are worth moré ‘than “their weight in gold,” 
amoug them, osmium, the most deadly poison known 
to chemistry, Twenty pounds of this pase Reape 
would be more than enough to destroy the entire 
population of the e Qne, thousandth part of a 

in of oamie acid, set free in a volume of air of one 
undred cubic yarda, would possesa such 
influence, that all persons respiring this air would be 


poise med, What it.the more,dangerous ig the 
act that. it Medica) ay Fortunately, very little 
of the substance i: known to exist. 


the boiling heat. A diapositive is taken from am ordi- 
Dory negative, and laid with the collodion side to the 
gelatine face of the prepared plate: in’ diffused light 
for ten to thirty witutes, The plate is them taken 
from the frame: in the dark roonr and washed with 
water for five or ten minutes, till the telief ie fully 
dev ; after whiotr it is dried with filtered’ paper, 
and coated with yore fe a pall fi 
hair pencil; and the excess of liquid is‘ removed with 
pry nape ees this sm lalcaa woe toe plaster 

Paris-of the consistency ftonur the plaster 
eusta metal’ one niay be'taker: ~ : 

UriLizaTION OF THE Supa FRoM THE WasHING 
or Woor.—In nothing has the advance of practical 
science been more;cleariy’ ¢ ed than in the ex- 
tent to which substances formerly wasted and lost 
are now recisimed and made to constitute an, impor 
tant element in the, profits of the manufacturer. One 
of these applications consists,in the recovery of soap+ 
suds’ from the washings of wool from; woollen, fac- 
tories.. These were formerly allowed to, rnn down 
the sewers and inte, the streams, to, the. great 
pollution of the latter ;, but im Bradford, they are naw 
ron from the into,. vats and, there 
treated with sulphuric, acid,. The fats rise, to. the 
surface in a mass of; grease.a,.foot or. more im thick- 
ness, which is, carefully collectei and treated in 
various ways, mostly by distillation, ‘Bhe produets 
are grease, used for Inbvicabing the eogs-ef driving- 
wheels; oleic acid, which ie worth abput 30% per 
ton, and. used ase sabstitute for olive oils. stearin, 
worth 801. per ton, eta... It isenidy that:aome lange 
millowners are now(paid from, 5001 ta: 1,000) a-year 
for these auds, which. 3 few years ago were.allowed 
to run to waste 

Discovery REsPxetrne: Vain or APPLES AS 
Foov.—The value:of apples as food, especially when 
the apples are roasted, is hardlyyet recugnized’among 
us ag itought to be, but their valine in feeding cattle 
is comparatively unknown, except in Amerita, where 
it has been discovered almost by accident’ Here'wa 
occasionally give-a horse-an a way of a-treat, 
and it is well known that the animal considers ita 
luxury; but, except that we get rid of windfalls by 
giving them to the pigs, we make 10 nse‘of' apples 
as cattle food. In America, however, apples are 
more plentiful than with us, and sometimes they have 
so many that they do not know what, to do with 
them, Hitherto there has been an idea that they 
did harm if given to horses or cows, but a Mr. Sroren 
has come to their defence, and has demonsttated 
trat, if given in combitiation with some highly 
nitrogenous food, they are not, only harmless. but 
Profitable, though bé will not go so far as to accept 
the popular rule that they are A abe equal in vale to 
their own weight of potatoes. ‘The chief. thing 
noticed in the chemical constitution of the apple. is 
its lack. of albuminoids as com with. « arbo- 
hydrates, ‘he proportion, ; aloumingids, 1°43,; carbo- 
hydrates, including. fat, 91°59; cellulose, 5.54; ash, 
free from cabon and carbonie “oxide, 1°46; and, the 
dry matter in the fresh material, 16.84. 

Noise in. SuBLls.—Lhere are few whe do. not re- 
member the childish wonder we once felt at hearing 


the resonance: produced by placing a sea-shell to the 
ear, and effect which fancy has likened to ‘the roar 
of the sea.” This is caused by the hollow form of the 
shell and ite pelished surface, enabling-it to receive 
aud return the beating of all sounds that chance to be 
trembling in the air, 
RENDERING Dp Fine anv WAtT#R PRoor.—M. 
P. Folacci has devised «tiew mod of rendering wood 
waterproof and incombustible, which involves the 
useof the following composition : —Sulphate of zine, 
55.1b. ; American potash, 22 Ib, ; alum(ammonia base), 
44 1b.; oxide of manganese, 22 1b.; sulphuric acid 
at 60g,,22 .b.; river water, 55 Ib. above 
‘ingredients, with the exception of the sulplinric acid, 
are, mi a boiler, where the water is added at a 
temperature of Li3deg. Fahr. As soon as solution is 
| effected the acid is ly, poured in. To prepare 
the, wood, the. tim are placed ia a, suitable 
, 08 gratings and. separated, by, spaces of 
 mbout a of-aninch, The composition is thea 
pumped in to fill completely the. revepteele, and,is 
maintained, therein in a state.of ebullition, for, three 
hours, The wood is then withdrawn, aud dried in 


thesir.’ According to the inventor, it beeomes prac: 
tieally petrified, aad the mos: intense flaine only; car+ 
bonises:the anriace very slowly. 


+" ipenpeeeepnpemements 
4 BEAUTIFUL OLD MAN. 


How. beantiful, is. a.geod old, man to, look at and*to 
think upon! No master. how plain his features there 
is always something in his face that wing admiration, 
Amongst men who are: dighonourable, or mean, or 
ernel; orin any Way given over. to vice, he stauds;in 
the later years of his life as specially marked: and 
setapartas though: he-bad am actual bale about his 
head, 


i Net because of any affectation of piety—a really 
good mar ie never saricsimonions ; he lives: hia (re. 
ligion, aud does: net merely prate it—bnt because Ue 
| parity of ‘his life isso written ou his features that it 
eaunot be mistaken. The shape: of a good’ man’s 
i headiadiffctentifrom that of a bad man; 6o is: hie 
walk different. His eyes meet yours as uo bad’mati’s 
‘ever did.’ Most of us have, or have had; some’ rela- 
tive who has lived to be old, at whom we could’ not 
look without thinking! how muck better’ hie was than 
most men. 

How grand in his goodness! [Tlie wide forehend 
‘stemed written with great thoughts ; the deep. breast 
to be the natural. shelter for some timid woman’s 
head ; the broad slioulders bad taken tlie.cares and 
duties that Heaven sett so willingly that they never 
bowed beneath them; a man who feared’ no living 
‘man ; to whose cueek the blush. of shame had uever 
risen, generally a.man, of some eminence, or known, 
if he were.ia, the, bumabler walks of Kife,ae superior to 
his class, for no witless. man, is, even, notably gvod. 
How we loved.bhim !, How we.cherish his memory ! 

Th early, youth tie seal, is. not so strongly set upon 
& man,and there are faces, so regular in feature and 
80 finely coloured thas they hide tie evil in the hearts 
of their possessors ad masks would ; but in nriidle 
life a-man.can scarcely deceive; ia age, never. How- 
ever Natureiformed their faces iu the begiuning, the 
upright old: man, who hag beeu # true and tender 
husband, and whose children rise up and’ calk him 
blessed, is at last beautiful; aud: tie wicked vid 
rascal, though his dissipations have all been elegant, 
and though he may have broken hearts in his youth, 
and still drinks bie champagne at a fashiovable club. 
is hideous in the eyes of auy pure woman who looks 
upon him, M. K, D. 





THE. BEAUTY OF WOMEN, 

Bgaury is a conventional term after all, inas- 
much as that whieh: is calidd. beautiful in, one sec- 
tion of the world is: pronounced hideous in another, 
There can therefore: be no universal and acknow. 
ledged criterion of beauty; bat the praise:of it. ag 
spplied to woman, must. still vary with countries 
and climates. each peuple establishing its own rules 
according to its fashion. 

Thus, the East Indians.represent beauty ae black, 
with swollen lips, which ave aiso rendered pendulous 
by attaching heavy jewels to the lower one. 

Long ears are deemed a striking beauty in) Peru, 
and indispensable to recognized loveliness in the 
gentler sex;. while with us they would suggest hu-. 
miliatimg comparisons. 

The women of Basque, om the Bay of Biscay, 
think they render themselves handsome by shaving 
their heads, 

A Mexican woman, in order tolay claim to beauty. 
‘must possess a low, narrow forehead. 

The Italians fancy gross and. massive forms for 
their women; the Spaniard, on the contrary, admire: 
only the slender andjdelicate, all of which goes to 
prove the truth: of the saying that “the beauty 
seen is largely in him who'sees it.” But let us look 
a little further into this subject. 





There is certainly no accounting for tastes, and 





beanty would seem to be contingent upon 
fashion in.a@ large degree. Contrast the Orientals 
and Westerns in their understaniing of what con- 
stitutes female beanty ; the Bastern lady uses 
yellow cosmetics, the French and English dread that 
tinge in their complexions. 

The negro adores the thick, lip, flatnose and bony 
tint inj hie,mistresa,; were he capable of producing 
a Venus. in marble he would endow, it with crisp 
hair, or he would represent the Graces, of the colour 
of basalt. 

Who. does not remember the anecdote of the 
coloured: painter who once exhibited a picture of 
Napoleon, representing a group of angels, in which 
they were depicted, angels, wings and all, as black 
as the ace of spades. 

The American Indian would think his dusky bride 


‘deformed had she not the high cheekbones of her 
‘race, He sees beauty in her muscular fignre and 


coarse, unkempt locks, black as night itself. 

The Hnglish and Germans delight in the blonde 
tresses of their women, and obesity isa charm with 
them; the French and Americans prefer the bru- 
nette, characterized by slender waists and feminine 
delicacy. 

The simple fact that a Chimese belle colonrs her 
teeth black im order to emhanee her attrastions 
shows that material beauty with the: authin‘ting, 
‘and more especially: with: the half-civilized world, is 
a matter of fashion.: 

“The rose ia fair, but frirer it wedeem forthe 
aweet-odours’ which duth ‘im it live’ and so with 
womem, It is not: alone the lovely exterior with 
which: Heavew hae crowned: them, but those ex- 
quisite: traits of gentleness: and of virtue which 
addzess themselves to the soul rather than the eye 
and. which bind.ous: hearts for ever. 

In’ this: dewse: female, beauty ceases ta be a local 


deity, and whether, mat.in. the tropies or the arctic 


regions, under eastern,or western akies, “it draws 
us witha single hair!” External, beauty may 


. please-and captivate at first, but, alas! it is asthe 


fading rainbow, while that inner loveliness whicn 
charms us beyond the fugitive moment never pails 
upon the senses,, Uhoseul.never wearies, the more 
it loves the more it is exalted. Beauty my lose its 
relish, but the graces never, 
FS 

Tue Dordogne papers say that’ more truffles were 
devoured last yean-than, has, ever been recorded io 
the annals of gastronomy, aad'further, vever were 
they so dear or so bad. What is not generally 


_known is the fact’ that out of every 100 kilos. sold, at 


least 90-are destitute of all taste or savour. ‘Lose 
of a gray hue, called summer traffles, should be 
sedulously avoided ag well agthe white, which are 
tasteless, and which the dealers adroitly conceal 
amongst the black by-covering them with clay, wiich 
renders them, double their ordiuary weight. The 
bayer should not hesitate to scratch the vegetable 
with his nail,to see that it is biack inside. 'his- 
year, for example, the black sort of Périgord. has 
been partly frozen. Letus add:that this succulent 
article.does not keep well more than two months, and 
then only on condition that it is preserved froin hu - 
midity or great heat. 

EnGuis# people have the:character, at all events. 
with foreiguers, of being tolerably pblegmatie, but 
the Americans beat them. ‘hey are telling a tale in 
Paris of a young American lady named Stevens. 
While in that city she lost diamonds worth 10,000:. 
A woman named Laporte was suspected of having 
stolen them, and was brought up at the Assizes of 
the Seine charged with the tlieft. It was not found 
possible to bring the charge home to her, and she was 
released. Just at that momenta journalist co nected 
with’the Paris “ Figaro”’ camp iutu the court bring- 
ing the diamouds, which kad been found in a damaged 
hat-box by his children’s governess. Oi course there 
was great delight on the part of Mra. Steven’s, Not 
at all, She was noteven there to receive her property. 
She had not taken the trouble to attend tie trial, and 
had left. France without leaving her address with the 
police. There was great embarrassinenton the part 
of the Court. Were they to constitute themselves 

uardians of those jewela? Some, days later Mrs. 

tevens’s sister called upon the journalist, saying that 
never readiug the papers she had not seen the aecount 
of, the recovery. of the jewels, but, had just, beew in- 
formed of it by the Amenican Minister. Her sister 
was gone to Egypt, and the good news should, be tele- 
graphed to her, 

Ir is little more than six years ago since George 
Peabody died, and already ten: of the commodious 
and substantial dwelling-houses he bequeathed to the 
working-man of Loadon have riseu iu the metropolis, 
all, save one, being completed and oecupied, The 
first, built in Spitalfields, aud completed during’ the 
lifetime of Mr. Peabody, has since been followed by 
the erection of others in Blackfriars roa’, Stamford- 
stveet, Shadwell, Islington, Chelsea, Bermondsey, 
Westminster, Southwork, and Pimlico. The last is 
still in course of building, and promises to be the 
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largest of all, for it stands on five acres of ground, 
and affords a site for 36 blocks, 12 being already far 
advanced on the way to completion. In the aggregate 
the population of Peabody’s Buildings is probably 
not less than 10,000 persons. 

Monument To Lorp FALMerston.—The bronze 
statue of Lord Palmerston which has long been pro- 
mised a place in Parliament Square, Westminster, is 
hoisted on to the granite pedestal prepared for it 
there. ‘The statue of the deceased statesman repre- 


sents him as he was wont to address the house, and, 
like that of Lord Derby close’ by, fronts Palace 
There is at present no inscription on the 


Yard. 
pedestal. a 

A New Brancu or Inpustry.—A new branch 
of industry bas sprung up. A contractor has come 
forward and agreed to purchase at a good price all the 
old *‘ cotton waste,” a material which, after being 
used to clean machinery, has hitherto been burnt as 
valueless. He has made terms with one large depart- 
meut of the Royal Arsenal, and carried away some 
tons of the waste. This he washes in some chemical 
solution, which entirely cleanses the cotton of grease 
and otver impurities, and when dried it is again as fit 
for use as when it left the cotton mills. The grease 
is clarified with fine oil, and the refuse is sold to the 
soapmukers. 

Dratu or Mr, JoHN Forster.—Mr. John Fors- 
ter died on Feb, 1 at his residence, Palace Gate 
House, Mr. Forster’s health has been failing for 
many months- He was born at Newcastle in 1812, 
and was called to the bar, but from an early age he 
devoted himself to literature. He was editor of the 
‘‘ Examiner’ for many years, contributed largely to 
tie “ Edinburgh Quarterly ” and “ Foreign Quarterly 
Reviews” (of the latter of which he was for several 
years editor), and for a short time edited the * Daily 
News,” after Mr. Dickes's retirement from the post. 
In 1855 Mr. Forster was appointed secretary to the 
Lunacy Commission, and in 1861 a commissioner in 
lunacy. Mr. Forster’s historical and biographical 
works are very numerous and are well known. His 
last work, the first volume of his “ Life of Swift,” 
‘was published only a few weeks ago. 


HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 


By THe AUTHOR oP 
MMaurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “The Gipsy 
Peer,” etc., etc. 
ererarore 
CHAPTER XLV TT. 


TuHatT day there were great rejoicings round Ells- 
mere Castle, and the grand old building seemed to 
smile, so gay was it with banners and flags and 
many-coloured wreaths upon the multitude flutter- 
ing at its foot. 

Mr. Thorogood had done his spiriting well, no ex- 
peuse had been spared, and for the five preceding 
days the tenants and peasantry were in possession 
of their wants. 

In the park, clustering groups of sturdy youths 
were hard at work, or rather play. 

On the lawn were several parties amusing them- 
selves with archery, football, quoits aud other out- 
door sports ; all were happy and all were on the qui 
vive to get a sight of their young mistress and tie 
new master, 

From a window of the castle Valeria and Edgar, 
husband and wife, looked down upon the merry, 
light-hearted crowds, and both their hearts beat with 
a pleasurable excitement. 

Their friends had left them, with a delicate 
thoughtfulness, to themselves for awhile, and there 
they stood looking on at their people, the simple 
folk whom they meant to make happy ones, hand 
in han! and specchless. 

Suddenly, the sound of a great bell made Valeria 
start and they saw the crowds hurrying to and con- 
verging at a great marquee, which had been erected 
on the lawn. : 

That looks like dinner!’ said Edgar, with a smile, 
and, as Valeria was about to reply, the door opened 
and Mr. Thorogood put in his head. 

“*They are about to sit down todinner, sir, would 
you and my lady like to see them and speak to them 
—if youare not tired ?’’ 

“No, no,’ said Edgar, after glancing at Valeria. 
‘No, we are not tired ; we will come down,” 

An unmistakable look of pleasure beamed in the 
old lawyer’s face and he disappeared, 

Edgar took Valeria’s hand upon his arm and they 
passed down the great staircase into the hall. 

There Elfy aud the rest of their friends were wait- 
ing them, and a wild excitement ensued. 





Such congratulations, such playfal recrimination, 
and such unmitigated enjoymentof Edgar's. surprise 
at the great estate and the high rank which.he h 
married, could not be expressed quietly; for some 
minutes it was all confusion. 

At last, Edgar said : 

“‘ We are going to the tent, will you come ?”’ 

Aad in a they all proceeded to the mar 
quee. 

Grace had just been said, and as the gentry en- 
tered hundreds of anxious, eager eyes scanned. the 
party, longing to distinguish the new master and the 
young Taey Florice, 

As Edgar stepped forward with Valeria on his 
arm a tremendous roar of welcome rose from the 
lusty throats, which wag repeated again and again, 
until Edgar’s veins tingled and Valeria’s blood 
warmed with the pleasure which only those who 
have tasted the delicious wine of popularity know. 

fAta lull in the cheering Edgar made a movement 
as if he was about to speak and there was instantly 
a — silence. 
king down the jong lines of faces, he said, 
with evident feeling : 

“ My friends, we thank you from our hearta for 
re kind expression of welcome and affection, and 

and my dear wife will set one — before us 
in the future, and that purpose shall be to deserve 
both your good wishes and your love. I call you 
my friends, and so you are, but you are quite new 
friends, nevertheless, for it was not until morn- 
ing that I knew how closely ‘we were related.’ My 


dear wife——” : 

Here he glanced at Valeria with so manly and so 
noble an expression of love that the cheers rose 
again. ; 

“My: dear wife has given me: the best thing in 
her love ; the next is the grand, long line of friends 
I see before me. Once more'I thank you for us both, 
We will not say, good-bye, for my wife wishes 
me to say that she will be happy to see you all at’ 
a ball to-night which we will hold in the great hall, 
and at which I hope you will with as much 
heartiness as you have cheere. your’ kindly wel- 
come.’ 

There was a burst of applause, and some voice 
suggesting the usual, “‘ He’s a jolly good fellow !’’ 
the hint was taken in the instan:, and. up rose the 
mass and out rang the dist ich. 

To the musio of the. = strains the party passed 
out, happy and gratified in others’ happiness and 
gratification. 

Then the party spread itself out to promenade 
round the grounds and inspect the castle, and again 
Valeria and Edgar found themselves left alone. 

A delicious sense of power and wealth and in- 
fluence sat upon Edgar. How much good he could 
do. How much more of happiness could he make 
certain of for his beautiful wife when the cares of 
earning a livelihood were now gone for ever. 

He could not say enough in favour of the place 
and all its surroundings, and Valeria listened with 
an innocent delight whieh beggars descriptica 
when, for the thousandth time, Edgar said ; 

“To think that this is all yours, this grand castle, 
this land, as far as the eye can see, these servants, 
an army, it seems to me—all yours! I can scarcely 
believe that lum not the victim of delusion! All 


yours!” 

“* Say ‘a!l mine,’” murmured Valeria. “ You for- 
get, darling, that all is youra;not mine. I am poor, 
penniless—it is you who are owner of this castle, 
this land, these servants, ay, even to the horses iti 
the stables and the flowers.in the gardens—all are 
yours!” a 

Then Edgar looked down at he:, amazed at the 
exceeding love and trust. 

“Mine,” he said. “ Nothing is yours, for by the 


law all thot the wife has in her husband’s. My }) 


darling, it shall not be.» To-morrow Mr. Thoro- 
good shall settle it all—all, I say—upon you. But 
what love, what trust is yours!” 

“T have given myself to you,” said Valeria, 
simply, “and what is allthis dross? No, take it, 
as | give it, freely. And im return I ask only one 
thing—your love!” 

Thus they talked, like lovers rather than man and 
wife, until the sound of the gong in the hall warned 
them that they must dress for the dinner which Mr. 
Thorogood had ordered for six. 

What a dinner that. was! 

There were many great dinners in Ellsmere Castle 
afterwards, dinners at which dukes and earls wera 
common as strawberries, political dinners, to which 
the heads of the great party sat down, dinners 
which the fashionabie world talked of for a whole 
season, but never sucha happy dinner as that which 
was eaten on the day of the arrival of the new 
master and the Lady Florice. 

How they talked, how Willie langhed—laughed 
actually!—and how Mr. Popplechick quoted the 
‘* British Dramatists ’’ until you might have thought 
John Kemble had come to life again. 


| tenants 





It was not until the sound of tne music from the 


great hall penetrated to the dining-room that the 


dinner came toa close, and then the 


v é opty! went, 
ad | laughing and joyous, to join their humbler friends 


in the merrymaking al in ress. 

Years afterwards the ra told how Master 
Raven danced with Smith, the belle of Ells- 
mere, and how young John Brown had the honour 
of taking Lady ice for partner in Sir Roger de 
Coverley. : 

It was ball to»remember with pride, and the 
morning broke and stole through the stained: win- 
dows of tho hall until that same dance of Sir Roger 
de Coverley was and the. villagers and 
trooped home, tired and satiated-with plea- 
sure, as the sun rose above the stars. 

Only for, one ‘short half-hour ,had Edgar and 
Valeria stole away,, and that half-hour, which none 
of the gay throng noticed,.was an important and 
meres to be forgotten one by the young husband.and 


va nar a by When the ball.was at 
i Elfy. e 0 
and deli to ithe Sate were s foading te wale 


Valeria stole her hand into the strong white one of 
her i aye ‘and, by ‘a gentle pan del dew him 
from the throng. ~~ _ 

She had been dancing with one of the tenants, 
her cheeks were flushed, her'eyes flashing. Never 
had she looked ‘more béautiful, and Edgar, as he 
led her into the east , looked down'at her 
lovely face with'the of a lover, asking 
himself what he had done that ke, of all men, should 
be so blessed. - ae BRA RETER OF 

“You are’ tiredy my ‘darlitig,”” he murmured. 
‘This hae been 4 hard and weary day for you.”” 

“ No," she murmared, * it'is ‘the happiest day of 
my life. ‘To-day the dark cloads whioli‘have hung 
over me since my gi have rolled away and let 
the sunlight of joy and happiness into my life. You 


are happy, iiayuath 
‘ i witha long breath, and 


“Happy!” 
he stooped: to kiss. iq 
She led him along the corridor. : 
Presently she stopped before a door and, without 
rae terae Stud edi ad 
ith over the 
looked up into his ‘" wyaehem 
He round the room. It was lighted.by a 
the rods ed, aided by the Ae, it oY nol 
e room, a - 
: i that beck a] han- 


fashioned bed and furnitare 
dred years. . oe . > 
* What room is thia?”’ asked Edgar, : 
‘This is my mother’s room, the room in which 
she died,” replied Valeria, in a low voice, “ the room 
in which she died !” 
“Why have you brought me hore? You have 
something to tell me, darling!” said Edgar, 
Valeria tutned and touclied his arm, that arm 


‘which her bullet had pierced, 


** Bdgar,” she said, ““I have chosen this time for 
the revelation of a gecret which has influenced my 
whole life and yours "—she shuddered—~ that night 
in Venice, when I put killed you !” 

“That night, rather, in which I first learnt that 
you loved me!” ‘he murm é , 

Valeria hid her face on‘his bosom, then, after a 
moment or two, looked ‘up. 

** Edgar. I tried to kill you. D5 not shadder! ‘It 
is ot eed” tried he ean ga fot I had taken a 
vow, ged an oath in this room, tomy dyin 
mother that I would do so "> rire 

**To kill me!’”? said Edgar, pressing her closér to 
him and jooking at her face » with’ alarm. 
“Surely you are dreaming, dearest ; never under- 
stood how that base villaina~Heaven forgive me !— 
could have brought that night’s work about! but 
kill me!, Why!” j 

‘*Because 1 had sworn to do so! Not for any 
fault or.crime of yours, but of your father’s! Edgar, 
look at me!’ .., ; . 

He did so, and his face grew pale as she made the 
dreadiul sign, that sign which he had seen his dying 
father make. |. : 

“What does it mean?” he asked, shuddering 
involuntarily. 

“Tt means, that I have sinned, and that I deserve 
to suffer. Listen, dearest! My mother on her 
death-bed, bade me seek out the man who liad done 
her an irreparable wrong; failing him himself, I 
was to wreak a sure and deadly vengeance upon 
those who bore his name, That name I never 
learned from har lips, for they were closed by death 
before they could pronounce it. A sign pen & she 
gave me, and that sign you know! Edgar, the man 
who wronged my mother was your father, and I had 
sworn, sinfully, to work your ruin., Do not shudder! 
itis all past! all past, and through the dark clouds 
Heaven has shown mo the érror of that dark night’s 
oath; anda way of reparation. The man wiio did 
the wrong, the woman who was wronged, are both 
dead ;'the living oan alone make atonement. Kdgar, 
we willdo so! Yon! have done so, for you have 
devoted your life to me, and I—before Heaveun—I 
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have sinned, and I do not deserve the joy which 
your love has given me.” 

Then, in’ broken words, she told him the dark 
story, while he, in turn, told her of the punishment 
which had befallen two of the principal actors, and, 
at last, hiding her face upon breast, heard his 
low, murmured words: 

‘Let the dead past bury its dead: for us in the 
foture is the atonement worked out by trust and 
Jove!” 

* * * * 


And not one of the merry-makers. guessed of the 
solemn words which had passed between man and 
wife, as they welcomed them back to the hall with 
laughter and applause, . 

All was summed up in those words: 

“Let the dead past bury its dead ; for the future 
let love, and love only, reign’!”” wel ‘ 

What more fitting reparation could the son of the 
man who had sinned find than the devotion of his 
life to the daughter of the woman whom that man 
had wronged ? 

There-was much to be thankful for, much! 

For while Horace Ellsmere and his dupe and tool, 
Selina Armitage, lay side by side in the strangers’ 
corner of the cemetery at Venice Ndgar-Raven and 
his bride were happy amidst the happiness ‘they 
had created. 

In all happiness; however; they found a place for 
some gentle thoughts of that strong-willedand yet 
weak-hearted woman whose wasted: life had been so 
strangely set at ite close on love. 

Weak of heart, strong of will} she:had fallen and 
found rest; and for her neither Edgar; the man she 
had loved and deceived, or Valeria, the woman she 
had striven to wrong, could find nothing but gentle 
words and a sad regret. 

Often in the coming years the happy wife thought 
of that other woman who lay in the quiet church- 
yard in sunlit Italy and found pity and gentle tears 
for the woman who had found life so hard a pil- 
grimage and its close so bitter. 

_ While the weak-minded woman, Mrs. Armitage, 
lived she was well provided for, and at a quiet sea- 
side town she found a refuge and harbour until 
i days were lost in that eternity which claims us 


CHAPTER XLVIILI. 

CHRISTMAS was approaching and there were to 
be grand doings at Elismere at the great annual 
festival. 

Already preparations were afoot, and a great 
county dinner, a ball, and a tenants’ merry-making 
were talked of. 

In all things, great or small, pertaining to the 
place which had lately and so strangely become his 
own Edgar Raven took a vast interest. 

Much as Mr. Thorogood had done there still re- 
mained much todo and Edgar set: about doing it 
with all that earnestness wuich’had lately sprung 
up in his nature. 

First there was the library to'replan and restock. 
Edgar set about the task with an eagerness 
heightened by love of the labour. And very quickly 
in place of the dull green room, with its musty 
volumes, there was a comfortable, nay luxurious 
library, bright yet not gaudy; and stocked with 
books: both ancient and modern. 

Another portion of the improvements had fallen 
to Valeria’s care, and one morning, when the two, 
husband and wife, were alone, ‘l’erry being up in 
the town and Mr. Popplechick and Elfy out fora 
drive, Valeria opened the door of the library in which 
Edgar was’s\tting writing and said ; 

“Can you spare me a moment, Edgar?” 

Edgar rose instantly and joined her outside. 

“*Whatisit, my darling? Do you want me to 
fold your silk, or is it to look at the new horse?” 

For this new purchase-had-been rather tiresome, 
and Edgar, who looked after man and beast with 
indefatigable regard, had spent hours in the stable 
with the new animal. 

“No | want you to COme with me and see 
whether something I have been doing lately meets 
your approval. Did you think I had been idle 
while you were working indoors and outdoors ?” and 
a B erates his arm with a key she held in her 
; “N 0, dearest,” he said, “but—what’s the key 
‘or ?”’ 

“To unlock this door,” said Valeria, and she in- 
serted it in a doorstanding ina corridor which went 
by the name of the South Gallery. 

She opened the door and ied him into the room. 

dgar’s first sensation was one ot, profound as- 
tonishment, not so much at the roow, which was 
an elaborate studio, furnished with every article 
that the most wealthy and extravagant of artists 
could wish—old armour, Venetian glass, carved oak, 
the latest arrangement for lighting, fine and rare 
bronzes, and about a dozen exquisite statuettes in 
Parian above price; not so much by the 





wealth of the room and sumptuousness of its 
decorations, was Edgar’s astonishment aroused, as 
by the fact that the walls, where they were not 
covered with a purple velvet, were hung with his 
own pictures, which he had painted in Venice and 
London and everywhere. 
Nearly all of them were there, collected and ar- 
ranged in the most tasteful manner. 
ith delight, admiration, and gratitude, he turned 
to the fairy who'had worked this marvel and caught 


‘| her to his heart. 


“Will it do? It is not good enough, I know; 
but will it do, Edgar ?’’ 

“My darling, it’s fit for a sultan. It is magnifi- 
cent, delicious ; if a man cannot paint here, he can- 
not paint at all!: But the pictures, how did you 
come by them? Why, these were sold in all four 
quarters of the globe! This I remember was sold 
in London, and those at Venice ; this and this an 
art dealer bought and took to France! How did 
you get them, and why ?” 

“ Because no one could appreciate or value them 
so well as’ I can, and I was jealous, unreasonab! 
jealous, that others should have them! Tt was a’ 
Willie Nugent’s wish. He has scoured Europe for 
them ; we were determined to get them, and here 
they are, snve one.” 

‘* And that ?” eaid Edgar. 

“Wasa picture you painted,” replied Valeria, 
blushing and turning her head, ‘“‘ of a lady some 
time ago,”’ 

“ And did you think I could part with that ?’’ said 
Edgar, reproachfully. 

“No! not if it could have purchased the bread to 
save‘my life! Stay there a moment, darling.’’ And, 
placing her on one of the couches with which the 
room was plentifully furnished, he left her. 

In a few monients he returned with the picture— 
that picture which he had painted when he first 
learned to'loye her. 

“You were beantiful then, darling,” he said, 
“but you are more beautiful nov, for you are happy. 
Sweet memento of the past, you shail hang before 
my eyes and spur me on to that ambition which is 
worth nothing save as a votive offering to your 
sweet original. Yes, dearest, you have wealth and 
riches, and you have given them to me freely, I 
have nothing, nothing but I will have fame—fame 
for your sake!” 

They hunz the picture where he could see it as 
he stood at his easel; and many a day afterwards 
it smiled down upon him and nerved him to the 
task which he had set himself. 

As he had said, fame came to him, and he laid it 
at the feet of the woman who had made that and 
all other good things worth having. 

Be sure now that Elismere Castie had returned to 
its old grandeur the county were greatly rojoiced 
and much excited by anticipations and expecta- 
tions. 

All the great families and little families called in 
shoals; Edgar was asked and consented to be chair- 
man to half a dozen different societies, charitable 
and otherwise. © w 

Anxious: to deserve the popularity which he had 
so suddenly acquired, he consented. 

And very soon there rose ata proper distance 
from the house some capital kennels. 

The hunting season cc d, and it was a 
glorious sight to see the three, Edgar, Valeria and 
Elfy, mounted on three hunters and surrounded by 
their friends. 

Elfy, at first rather inclined to be nervous, 
quickly overcame the feeling, and turned out an ad- 
mirable horsewoman. 

One day, the meet having been advertized for 
Chisholme Spinney, about four miles from the cas- 
tle, Edgar and the two ladies set off early in the 
morning, the dogs having gone on before. 

It was a fine hunting morning and Edgar and 
his companions were in the best of spirits. 

The meet was expected to be a full one, and when 
the party arrived at the spinney they found a large 
crowd, both of red jackets and blue habits. 

There was alsoa heavy attendance of irregulars, 
as Edgar called them, lookers-on who had come in 
all sorts of vehicles, from the tandem to the buggy, 
to see the hounds throw off, 

As master, Edgar had to go through a great deal 
of hand-shaking and greetings, and he always made 
it a part of his policy to look round the carriages 
if he could do so without interfering with his duties 
of the chase. , 

To-day he whispered to Valeria and Elfy : 

** I wish you would just ride round. | think I see 
soand so,” mentioning some of the county families, 
and the two ladies turned rein and made for the 
carriages which lined the common. 

Before they ‘could reach them, however, Edgar 
joined them. 

With her usual amiable and gentle manner 
Valeria exchanged greetings and the three were 
just about to return to the hounds when Edgar 
uttered an exclamation, and Valeria, turning, saw 








him staring at a small but extremely neat-looking 
pony phaeton, which stood a little in the rear. 

“ Who is it?’ asked Valeria. 

“ Hush!’ replied Edgar, looking over his shoul- 
der towards Elfy. ‘‘ Don’t you see that is Sir Harry 
Vane ?” , 

** Where ?”’ : 

“There, that old gentleman with his foot ban- 
daged, sitting in that little, phaeton with the hand- 
some ponies! WhatshaliI do! His eyes are iike 
hawk’s and I dare not ride off; and if I do not 
then there must bean introduction to Elfy! What 
shall I do?’”’ 

Valeria thought a moment, then a bright smile. 
lit up her beautiful face. 

“Leave it tome. Goon and spaak to him and I 
will join you presently,” and, quickly turning her 
horse's head, she rode after Elfy. 

A few words put her safely away ; a gentleman— 
and neighbour—was only too delignted to play cava- 
lier until Edgar returned, and then seeing Elfy 
safely chatting with Mr, Vigne, Valeria rode back 
to the pony phaeton. i 

As she approached, Sir Harry raised his keen 
eyes and scanned her face. _ 

“ Hem, Mr. Raven,” he said, “you are an artist 
in the trae sense of the word, I see, and if you 
paint your pictures with as much taste a3 you have 
shown in selecting a wife | should think tiey’d be 
worth having.” 

Edgar laughed and introduced Valeria, whose 
manner, 80 gentle, so tender, and yet so queenly, 
as she gave the old man her hand, would have won 
agrizzly bear. 

“‘ ve ridden over to see the throw-off, Lady 
Florice,’”’ said the old man, “It’s not long ago 
since I was as slim as your husband there, and en- 
joyed a good ran as much as he does; but i’m past 
that now, and i am obliged to be dragged to hear 
the music of the dogs by a pair of ponies, like the 
other old women.” 

Valeria laughed. 

“You know my husband has the hounds now, 
Sir Harry: I wish you would come and stay with 
us and hear them at closer quarters!” ‘ 

“Thank you, thazk you,” said the old man, with 
a slight, suppressed sigh. ‘‘I go nowhere now, Lady 
Florice, nownere. I’m a lonely, miserable old fellow 
and deserve to becoffined ———”’ 

Herea hound gave tongue, and Edgar’s hunter 
started and pricked up his ears. 

“You goon,” said Valeria, quietly. ‘‘I do not 
care for the run this morning. | would rather have. 
achat with Sir Harry, if he will allow me!” 

“ No, no,” said the old man, “you shall not spoib 
your run for me!”’ 

But Valeria, who could be determined and have 
her own way when she liked and wanted to, insisted, 
and giving her horse to a groom took a seat beside 
the oid man, whose heart warmed to her for her kind, 
gentle unselfishness. 

‘They talked for some time, Sir Harry keeping as 
near the hounds as the roads would allow, and 
every moment the charm of Valeria’a manner— 
which was irresistible—grew upon him. 

Several times she had been upon the point of 
risking her last card and asking him to stay with 
them at the castle, but she had almost decided not 
to risk his second refusal, when suddenly Sir Harry 
said : 

** Look, that’s a good jump for a woman! that 
girl sits her seat as a woman should! Zounds, 
madam! there’s pluck and blood of the right sort 
in that girl whoever she is!” 

It was Elfy! 

Valeria’s eyes glistened. 

*'That’s a very dear friend of mine,” she said, 
**the woman I love before the world! She’s stay- 
ing with me at the castle; come, Sir Harry, you 
will not be so discourteous as torefuse to make 
that young lady’sacquaintance. You will come and 
stay with us for a few days ; my husband will be so- 
pleased if I succeed in persuading you, and I shall 
be delighted!” : 

“Well, my lady, I don’t know but that I will. I 
admire pluck,’ murmured the old man, his eyes 
still on Kify, who was sailing away with Edgar, the 
foremost of the field. “1 like a girl who rides 
straight, and I always said that a girl who takes 
a builtinch without flinching must make a good 
wife.”’ 

“ Well, you shall judge of my friend’s matrimonial 
capabilities if you will,’’ said Valeria, ‘and study 
her as you may Iam sure you will pass a favourable 
verdict. Shall we say next week, Sir Harry ?’’ 

“No, no,” murmured the old man; “ after Christ- 
mas! I’ll come after Qhristmas !’’ 

‘*No, no, next week,” pleaded Valeria, and Sir 
Harry, looking up at her with old-fashioned gallan- 
try, said, with a grim laugh: 

“Lady Ficrice, there’s no denying such a face 
as yours, my dear, I’ll come next week.” 

Yhat night, after a conference with Kdgar, Valeria 
stole to Elfy’s room and, knocking gently at the 
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door, asked for admittance. The door was opene 
the slightest in the world and Valeria stole in. 

There, with ‘her arm round Elfy’s meck, she 
partly confided to her a scheme which she said she 
had formed for bringing about a reeonciliation be- 
tween Terry and his uncle, the gray- -haired old man 
whom Elfy had seen her talking to on the moor. 

** Yee,” said Blfy, colouring as she felt Valeria’s 
arm tighten round her waist, below which her hair 
hung ina bright shower. “ I know ; and heis com- 
ing here, do you say ?”’ 

* Yes, darling, and I want you to doas I bid you 
—just as I obeyed V'erry you know—I want you to 
be kind to the poor, solitary old man, and get him 
to love you without knowing that you are Terry’s 
wife - 

“Never!’’ aaid Elfy, and her proud spirit rose 
rebellious; but Valeria did not despair, she knew 
bow much’ womanly tenderness there lay im ‘that 
little heart, and with an eloquent tongue she 
paimted the poor old man’s solitary, miagrable, cheer- 
less life. She told Elfy that the old man would |; 
surely die if Terry did not return 4o-him; .and:she 
at last brought ‘the tears to Elfy’s and the 
promise to her lips that she would what she 
could, 

Sir Harry was to come; Terry was to be kept 
away;and Elfy was to be careful not to jet the 


da 


eecret of her identity with ‘l'erry's sweetheart -ex- | young 


cape her. 

Valeria, on her ‘part, did not choose to veveal the 
fact of Te try’s beg heir to the baronetcyanu Hify 
was still ignorant ‘that in time she must become 
Lady Vane. 


q 
Elfy claimed one condition, and ‘that was that 


she should be left free to withdraw fram the seheme 
if shesaw fit. 

“ Perhaps,” 
but anger against ‘the man who could so mis- 
understand and wrong Terry, ‘and then I could not 
be civil, much less kind, to him.” 

Valeria quite agreed ; and as she kissed: her gentle 
and proud tittle friend she said : 

“I am quite confident of the result ; and as:for 
Sir Harry, | know that your ¢gveat and only feeling 
for him will be pity poor, lonely, solitary old man!” 

“Solitary!” exclaimed Eify, pouting. “ Then 
why did ‘he send my Terry away from him? He 
doesn’t deserve ever to-see him again.” 

Lyerything scemed to fuvour Valeria’s plan or 
plot, tor Terry wrote to say that business—that 
business which mone conld persuade him ‘to re- 
lmaquish, althouch Hdgar had implored him to be- 
come steward of djlemere in Ford's place—that 
business would keep him in London for a fortnight, 
during which he should not b» able to come down 
te Elismere ; but that, by dint of hard working he 
hoped to spend his Christmas among his loved 
friends. 

So that there was little fearof Terry’s turning up 
and spoiling the plot. 

In due course Sir Harry arrived,:and Elfy’s heart 
beat as‘she saw the pair of ponies rattle round the 
driveand pall np at ‘the entrance. 

Valeria herself was at the door to receive him, 
and Edgar's strong arm helped the man's limping 
foutsteps through the hall. 

it was arranged ‘that Hify should not put in an 
appearance until dinner-tanie. 

Accordingly when host and hostess and guest sat 
in the drawing-poom clustered round the firewaiting 
for the butler to amnounce the meal, the door 
opencd and Hify. dressed with her usual scrupulous 
attention to details—who could -be expected to 
understand the mystery of costume better than 
she >—entered. 

The old man looked mp as Edgar made room for 
Elfy to come to the fire, and as Valeria made the 
two known and said “This is my dear friend, Sir 
Harry, the young lady who. took her gate so 
cleverly,” Sir Harry held Elfy’s hand and scanned 
her face. 

“ I =ashe to know you, my dear young lady ; you 
ride wel 

Elty, rather fluzhed, sat beside him, but she could 
not or would not talk, 

She sat beside him at dinner dikewise, and then 
found her tongue, and quickly forgot in the charm 
of the old man’s courtly manner and his sound, 
sterling sense that ehe was playing a part. 

The sadness, the knightly courtesy, which gave 
the old man’s manuer such an attraction won her 
heart! And then, ah ' he was‘so like her Terry! 

That alone would have melted her ; every word 
he said, every glance of his quick. keen eyes re- 
minded her of her dear hero! And ‘before the 
dinner was over the old man and girl had in silence 
exchanged hearts. 

After diuner in the drawing-room he galled ‘her to 
him, and, as sie sat beside his easy-chair, he said; 

“T’m an oi) man, my dear,andam used to having 
my whims wud vagaries attended to; don’t think 
me selfish, but sit here a little while aud let ms 


{not seen him, perhaps, or heard .what he has to. 


she ‘argued, “I may feel nothing, 





At nightas he took his candle he said to her: 

*‘Tam glad i came, very ciad!’’ 

Then, as he turaed from ify, he added : 

“ Heaven bless you, my deari” 

.The two women cried in each other's arms that 
night! 

Day followed day,and the aweet girl crept farther 
and other into. the,old man’s heart ; he was not 
happy uniess she was near him;. she read to him, 
talked to him, crib! ‘with him, and van 
last drove with him; for Sir y showed his af 
fection very plainly by that concession. 

‘*No woman can drive!’’ he had often declared; 
now he said “ Only one woman can drive, and there 
she is !”’ and he would aed his gray A pein y ar , 

To say that the two loved each otier would be 
say little; safiice.it that the eld man was bepincion 
to feel the presence of the gentle, light-hearted girl 
necessary tO hix existence. 

One morning he confided to ‘har bie quant aentace.« 

“Thave a ‘oy thas —<o ere 4 

sonnrecrae a-scam ‘or me he’s 
; but. he’s bahawed ‘to me, badly, very 
eonfound him !; 


hare, 
cut him off! But I feel "it, doar, dle a, for I’m: 
old, a see, and I cared for him, the ungrateful 


iS 
bg Hash! hash!” said Bify; “‘ don't:talksocrnelly, : 
sir ; I will not listen to you, Icannot! You cannot: 
‘tell that:-he is so ungrateful as you say! You have 


say 

S bite, end dien’s moh che ,”? paid the did -man,. 
“‘for the. young dog would. get over me: (1 mever; 
could refuse him anything—not.even my favourite: 
mare, Pussy, which he could jamp over a fence fast 
enough to break his neck, the young scamp—no, no, | 
I said [ wouldn't recognize the idiet, and I won’s.’’ 

And he chuckled very obstinately. 

‘‘ Now if it had been only you, my dear. Qh, 
dear me! Just touch Paddy with the whip, he’s 
letting Tommy do all tine work.” ' 

And eo it went on to the seoret Goligite of Edgar 
and Valeria, who watched.and rej 

Presently old Pop came down oe ‘the plotters: 
trembled, 

But they need not have done so, for Sir Harry 
when he heard that it was Elfy’s: father, met 
the old man with warm cordiality, and when old 
Pop began to quote the dramatists Sir Harry nodded 
his head and chnekled. 

“‘ You're right, sir. you're right !”’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘Zounds! the drama’s dead. now! It dossn’t live 4 
oo the jovial men, writers and actors, are gone, 

and there’s nobody in their piace. The 
eee tom-feels can’t walk, talk, or even dress 
properly!” 

“| think they can dress, Sir Harry,”” commenced 
aud Pop, bat a louk from Valeria silenced him in 


"The two old men hit:it off exaatly, for they both 
belonged to that past which was glorious in, their, 
eyes, and both affected to think little ef the 
present. 

One Gay Elfy and Sir Harry were on the south 
terrace looking at the December sun; Sir Harry was 
wrapped ‘ap and hobbling aloug on Pop's arua—Pop 
verv tall and proud of dais strength. 

Elfy heard sutiienly the rattle of approaching 
carriage-wheels. and, looking over the hedge, awa 
dag-cart. coming down ‘the avenue. 

A glance told. her. who was. driving it, and the 
blood rushed to her cli@eks and then out of them. 

She looked at the eld men; neither jof them, had 
seen or heard »nything. 

What shou'd sie-do? 

Terry had.eeme unexpectedly, before his time, 

Whatever happened, she must prevent a meeting 
betweon nephew and "anole before all things were 
explained, 

Telling the old gentlemen she should-not be gone | 
bong, and that they ‘were to wait until she returned, 
she ran down the path and.round to the front 
entrance just as ‘erry — ap. 

With an exclamation of delight, he threw the, 
reins to a groom, and ran up the steps to her. 

She led nim to the library aad there fora full 
minute the lovers greeting did not allow of words, 
then, with a flushed face and a-beating heart, ske 
tried to prepare mun for his uncle’s presence. 

= Terry,” she began, “we have got, visi+ 


‘* Never mind ‘the visitors, darling; tell me about 
yourself !’’.he broke in, impetuously.. “Have you 
been well—well and heppy? Net qnite happy, 
dearest? Say you have missed me! Just a little.” 

“ Well, just a little,” she admitted, blushing, 
“and I should have done so more but I have made 
a new friend aad he.has kept me from thinking 80 
much of you, sir! and whodo you think jt,is ?” 

“1 don’t know,” eaid Terry. “How beaatifal. 
you are looking, my darling! You make me ‘thini 








itisenmmer and the room is full af roses ! And 
how is Valeria—my Lady Bilsmere 

‘Hush, you must pede Jb call her hint? It would 
make her angry, and me too 

“ How,dreadful ! ace ak glx ht angry. 
T'll call her Lady, Elismere when I see her——” 

Elfy put up her ny meg to ty his month. 

Na whe. took th prisoner, and .as 
merarolie-eigeed. 5 6 Somat Elfy tried to tear 
it mia and equally of course he—being lord and 
master—took the ly of her prisoner and kiased 
her. 


where 
could ee herself the door. 


| Harry hobbled:in. 
He 


Tey holiing Elfy, stared. 

Bify uttered a low cry of apprehension ; but there 
was Tnanchtestes 

Withoa low cry from the bottom of his sturdy 
‘heart the old man guak into a chair. 

“Terry 4) Derry !” he exelaimed._ “My boy! «my 

4" 
ie, gz eae nraitaateal \asec, 
one. one 

; Lhe other old: man: pat. delare bis eyes,iinte 
which tie tears of love png joy were swelling. 

For eiminnte there was a profound silence, then 
‘the old man, still grasping Terry's hand as ina viee, 
leaked up at Elfy* who had stole near him, and ima 
‘voice in which love a astonishment a for 


~-M And thiea—who ia 





hesdand i the old. 
sie for the first time in: his jife, the old man 


Heaven forgive me!” he eried, “ Heaven forgive 
pmicbeialih man, and bless you both.’’ 


It was all donein +e matey volumes could 
not have expressed more than those few simple 
| words. 


° e e . 
Reader, yon who have 80 followed the 
steps of my a momen and heroine:, what more can be 
told of them than you, whe- have seen their lives and 
the ways eae may —— - 
Virtue oynics eay W they will, brings 
own aurely the kind hearts of the 
master and mistress of Ellsmere and their irinade 
= found theic best and truest;reward in the days 
‘< of happiness which sheae upon them one and 
ee 


The Christmas that followed.clese apon that te- 
conciliation won by gentle Elfy was but» foreruaner 
of years of —_om and joy, and the bells which 

day .of jpeace on earth and yood will 
towards mer ring in also to them aud theirs a good 


| and joyous picture which the best.and most fortunate 


of us a envy. 

Eillsmere:Castle is room and to spare 
for them ail, and Sir Harry,witu ;his nephew and 
niece—it is nard ‘to tellwhich be ioves the best— 
speuds re a bappy month of the days which are 

to 


‘here also, beloved ofthe ciildren to whom. he is 
os once playfellow, guardian aud friend, is 


ro Street knows. him no more, but he still 
delights to quote his old friends, aud no ene tires.of 
- Alonzo the Brave’? or the “Pirate of the Ori 
noe !”’ 

Yes, the old castiewadls echo to children’s voices 
aud children’s Jaaghtermow, and in that happy echo 
Jet these last words mingle:and die away ! 


THE BND. 


QLD LADIES. 

A PLEASANT, cheerful, lively; “géneroms, ‘cbari- 
itable-titinded womiin “is ‘never old. Her ‘heart is as 
young #t sixty or seventy us if was at vighteen or 
twenty ; and they who are old at sixty or seventy 
are not made old by time. | 

They are made od by the ravages of passions aud 
feclings of au unsocial nud ungerervus nature, Which 
fhave cankered their minds, wrinkled their spirits, 
and withered ,theirsouls. “They are made. eld by 
envy, by jerlousy, by hatred, by suspivious, by un- 
charitable feeliugs ; ‘by ‘slandering, scandalizing, ill- 
bred havits, which, if they avoid, they preserve their 
youth ‘to the very last, so’ tht the ehild shall die, as 
tlie Scripture says, ata hundred years old. 

There are many old woman who pride themselves 
on being eighteen or twenty, They carry all the 
characteristics of age about them, without even sus- 
pectingthat they areold women. Nay, they even 
laugh end snecr, aud make themselves merry with 
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euch mirth as malice can enjoy by sarcastic re- 
flections upon the age of others who may step in 


modestly between them end admiration, bresdko-down 4°60 
the monopoly of attraction which they have«uijayed | 
either < 


grandma with her 
There is an old age wf the heart, which ds 


there ae OA » thednam there is a 


youth phew or eto «= Lowe whois ever 


never ' 
@ boy, a Psyche who is ever sgirl. BW. | 
SE 


A TERRIBLE TRIAL; 
Ok, 


sitting-room, gewed out upon the expanse of roofs and 
brick walls, which ‘to ber looked duil and cold under | 
the silvery light, and sighed complainingty. 

“ What's the matter now ?” queried her mother, 
entering from her room, attired for a walk. 

“Nothing more than usual. I’m lonely, and always 
shall be, | suppose. I wish we had a frontroom—I’ve 
looked at these ol walls till I’m weary of them. Oh, 
dear! what a miserable life thie is! Where are you 
goin: ?” she concluded, with a woebegone ook, 
highly tudicrons, 

“To Mrs. Toombley’s house. Don’t you want to 
go?” 

* Plague take Mrs. Toombley! she’s a regular old 
gossip—I have ber! I’m guing to bed and to sleep, 
if I can. It’s the only pleasure I have.” 

“Well, go ahead! you'll sleep till you’re better 
netured, I hope, if ?t’es month!’ And Mrs. Foster 
hurried from the room, and slammed the door ‘after 


her. 

Rose dropped into a chair, folied her arms, fixed 
her eyes on the wall, aud made ‘carefal preparations 
to render herself as tuiserwble as possible, A few 
glances over her-past life—a fear virat she bad lost 
Oswald Loring—soon accomplished this, and she felt 
es hateful as only e selfish woman can, 

A half-hour might fave passed, and her features 
were twisted and distorted into au expression of utter 
discontent, when a knock sounded upon the door. 
Spitefully kicking her clair irom under her, she arose 
end answered the sumurons. 

“Why, Mr. Loring, I'm ‘so’ glad’to see ‘you !” ex- 
claimed Rose, a brilliant smite chasing theclouds from 
ber countenance. “I wae so lonely I hadresolved to 
tetire. Do come’ ia.” 

“Thanks. l'can‘only step « few'minutes,” he re- 
plied, as he entered. 

‘“T think you're very provoking,” ‘she pouted, “I 
‘was just cougratelating myself on baving awice long 
call from you, and now you're going right off again. 
I suppdse you wou't sit down a minute ?” 

“No, not a minute,” laughed Oswald, pleased ‘at 
her interest iu his movements. 

Rose dropped ber eyes, and played ‘reflectively with 
the corner of Ler-apron. 

“IT came to ask you. Miss Rose, if you would like 
to take a'walk with me? Ic isa beautifal evening— 
much like summer,” 

She looked-up with ‘a warm, grateful flash on her 
face, aud replied, quickly : 

“Ob, Isha!l be delighted! and how kind of you 
tovnsk me. I'll be*ready ‘in just one minute—only 


She laughed gaily, and, excusing herself, ran into 
other room. 

Oswald gazed after her admiringly; her vivacity, 

0 fresh and girlish, hada peculiar charm for him, 


He would not have dared at that moment to com- 
i ia; the very fact of the comparie 
; i him, 


Sant thn te doaget iis thoughts of « moment be- 


| fore. 
“ Mother willbe warprised when she comes 


and findstme gowe,” sald Rose, blithely. 
thought I was going to ‘bed, There, 
please, and let me lock the door. There, 

is under the mat! now you may hurry as iusbasjon 


vend a her eyen,as ifm 
ee pastel’ Blouses 


She 
| reference to her iffe 
| Bi they vacera 80 


was wfraid you 


And she glanced shyly toward him, laughing 
lowly. 

“ Liike this way better, too. It seems our tastes 
are similar.” 

Sbe her eyes again under his ardent 

nee, and twirled the fastenings of her glove con- 
ly. 

They now came upon a piece of road flanked on 

each side by tall trees, through the leaves of which 
the moonbeams sparkled, forming a mosaic of silver 
and emerald. 
“Isn't this spot to dream in ?” said Rose, medi- 
tatively. ‘‘The effect of the light is glorious—yes, 
sublime. Qh, Mr. Loring! I’d give ton years of my 
life to be a poet for one year. But you think it’s 
foolish, I suppose.” 

“No, Rese—I like you better for it. It showsa 

7 ible nature,” he rejoined, earnestly, 

“ Anything else,” she said, superciliousiy. 

“ Yes, more than you think,” he responded, turn- 
ing his fervent gaze full upon her, “ llove you, Rose 
—I love you.” 

‘And you insult me by telling me so!” she 
ejaculated, shrinking back and regarding him with 
dilated eyes, burning eyes and curved lip. 

“What can you mean?" he retorted, not a little 
disturbed. “ This is not the language which woman 
usually applies to a proposal like this.” 

She covered ber face with her hands and burst 
into tears. 

Regrettiog his words, he continued, gently: 

“ Rose, dear Rose, explain, 1 pray you! I offer you 
my heart—it is all yours !’’ 

“Aud all this time you are engaged to Mrs. 
Milton! What am I to'think ?” she sobbed, resent- 
fully. 

mf am not engaged to any living being! I love 
only you. Ob, Rese, auswer me kindly, at least.” 

“Is it possibie—is it true?” she said, dreamily, 
removing her hande and looking at him with hopeful 
wonder, the tears still trembling on her long lashes. 

“Oh, my darling, can you doubt me ?” he rejoined, 
passionately, s\ippimg his left arm about her waist 
and regardinz her imploringly, “ Tell me, Rose, do 
you love me?” 

“* Yes,” she murmured, a crimson flush overspread- 
ing her face. 

He pressed her hand aud gazed ardently upon ber, 
saying, lowly: : 

“The scene is indeed beautifal now, dearest.” 

“Ok, Oswald, it is all so strange!” 

And thus they conversed im softened tones until 
they had returned to thelittle house whence they had 
started. Then, as Oswald bade her good-vight in he 





and yet it appealed more to bis senses ‘than ‘his 
heart, 


entry, he folded her to his heart and kissed her, 


Lj Meek they were all nodding and swearing 


thinking himself the happiest of men. And she said 
in her sweetest way : 
“ Good-night, dear Oswald !’’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


from the day’s exertions, and yet resolved 
‘to push on until they had put a safe distance bat ween 
@hemeclves and the Great International Exhibition, 


the boys travelled over the lonely road antil they 


‘aad left the town some eight miles in the rear, Then 
they sat down by the roadside a few moments and in 
‘@ulged in & short sleep, one remaining awake to rouse 
‘he other at the expiration of his time, which was 
@omputed by counting sixty until four minutes were 
obesthe ean, ~s on coed ve Ph neither 
at eeling sli refreshed, the 
and continued their ——o ceed 
“Now, Jack, tell me how you got away,” said Bob’ 
@eeling that his companion was getting asleep while 
walking, for it was so dark that he could not see 


“Qh, the bottle, you know,” mumbied Jack, 
his eyes. “ I was most asleep, I think. Hang 

Tm tired. me see, Becket and the others were 
g cards in the fat woman's tent, and lucky for 


|) me, they let me stay up. Weill, they wanted whiskey 


‘punch and they did not want to stop make it, so I 
‘ellered to, ‘and they let me. WhenI went out after 
‘waver, I put just enough in for four drinks, and 
\put im forty drops of that stuff in the bottle. 
wied because I didn’t make more, and told 
lher'up again. I didit,and when I came 

at each 
im a thick, funny way. I thought I wouldn’t 
bat stood watchiug them at the door,jand pretty 


]@oon they all fell asloop, Then I cleared out—that’s 


all. I wonder what time ’tis, Bob ?” 
“ Tt sooms to me it ap morning, but it’s 


ping his sides, to 

whistled lowly 

and ‘tried to dorget his weariness in the precious 

ght thet freedom was once more within his 

grasp. At length the gloom gradually vanished, and 
the gray light of morn appeared. 

“ It’s no use, Bob; I can’t stand this any longer,” 
said Jack. “i must lay down. I’m just piayed 
out.”’ 

“ Hold on a minate—I hear wheels. We were 
caught by sleoping the last time, you know. You 
get over that wall, and I’ll see who’s coming.” 

Jack obeyed, and Bob walked to the opposite side 
of the road, and glanced in the direction from w ich 
the sound proceeded. Presently he saw a country- 
man with a double team, and as the man drew nearer 
Bob beheld a cage in the waggon, containing four 
calves. Calling Jack from his place of concealment, 
Bob waved ‘bis band to the man, and begged the 
privilege of riding for himself and friend, 

“ Whoa ! whoa, Nauce ! so now! You want to ride, 

eh, youngster ?” said the man, as he drew up. “ Well, 
I danno ; I can’tsee why you're out here, any way. 
You think that ain’t any of my business, perhaps. I 
dunno as ‘tis. I suppose you're all right, though— 
jump in.” 
P Eagerly the boys clambered idto the vehicle and 
lay down on the floor, much to the surprise of the 
driver, who told them to sit with him on the seat. 
But ascertaining that they had been out all night, he 
threw them rug, and pulled the calf-pen farther 
forward, thus giving them room ‘to lie side by side. 
In an instant they were both asleep. 

Occasionally as they proceeded, the driver turned 
around, and gazed upon the two young faces, still 
with the impulse of slumber, and tuought of bis 
own boys, aud wondered who these little waifs could 


The sun arose amid a bavk of clouds, and the day 
promised to be heavy aud raizy. ‘he forenoon was 
far advanced ere the boys awoke, und then Bob 
started up, consulted with Jack, aud they egonchided 
that they had better get out, aud continue on four 
taking a circuitous rote that opportunely presented 
itself, for they had no doubt that men had already 
started ‘in quest of them, Thaaking the man for his 
kindness, they alighted, and proceeded on sheir way. 
At noon the sun came out warm and bright, and in 
addition to fatigue the boys began to feel the pangs 
of hunger. 

Bob disliked to beg food, but Jack, who was more 
practical and less proud, stated his inteution of 
pausing at the mext house, and asking for dioner, 
‘Lhe “next house” ‘proved to be some two miles dis. 
tant, and when they reached it they were driven from 
its portal with hard words and threats to let the dog 
looose. 

Jack was very angry at this inhuman treatment, 
and proposed breaking the windows with stones, but 





Bob restrained him, and remarked, philosophically, 
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that one couldn’t expect goodness in everybody. Si. 
lenced but not satisfied, Jack plodded on, with his 
bead down and his hands in his pockets. Slowly the 
bours dragged on; clouds obscured the sun, and 
soon the rain came pattering down in big drops, and 
tivally settled into a steady shower. 

“ There ain’t much fun in this, Bob; we're having 
mighty poor luck this time. Let’s go into the next 
woud we come to and get under the trees or we shall 
be soaked through.,”’ 

Bob acquiesced, and, increasing their speed, the 
boys directed their steps towards a wood on the left 
about half a mile distant. 

Reaching the spot, they went under tne leafy 
shelter, and, having nothiug to eat, they resolved to 
take advantage of the opportunity to sleep. The trees 
being close together and the foliage very dense, the 
rain troubled them but little, and they were soon 
beavily slumbering. 

Bob awoke first afid found himself in utter dark, 
ness. The rain has ceased falling, and now the 
wind sighed mournfully through the trees. 

Suddenly he saw a bright light finshed up in the 
centre of the forest and as quickly die out. At first 
be thought it an illusion, then he believed it to be a 
dark lantern in the hands of a pursuer, and accord. 
ingly waited in suspense for the sounds of approach. 
ing feet, but this conjecture proving wrong, he be- 
came perplexed and aroused Jack. 

‘That young man, having heard his friend’s story, 
contemptuously called it adream, and was about 
nestling down to the leaves again when a crimson 
flash lit up the wood for several feet around. 

“ Believe it now, won’t you ?’’ said Bob, somewhat 
resentfully. 

“Yes. What in the name of Old Scratch is it?” 
replied Jack, slowly, and in a voice tinged with 
superstition. 

“I'll tell you what I think itis. It looks a good 
deal like one of old Golgus’s tricks. Some of his 
crowd may have come upon us while we slept and 
now burn something to frighten us, but it’ll take more 
than a red light to frighten me. Pick up a stick, 
Jack; there’s plenty of ’em around here.”’ 

Reassured by his companion’s firmness, Jack echoed 
his sentiments, and, having stumbled upon a stick, he 
grasped it and announced himself ready to follow his 
friend anywhere. 

‘I think we'd better get out of this wood,’ said 
Bob, “I don’t purpose to attack anybody, but [ want 
to be able to defeud myself. Come.” 

*Stop!? sounded a strange voice from bebind 
@ tree, and again that weird glare illumined the 
forest. 





[UNDER THE SPKLL.] 


“Oh, murder!” panted Jack, drawing néarer to his 
companion. 

*-Don’t be an idiot, Jack,” said Bob, irritably. : 
‘*We never heard the voice before; it’s none of 
the Golgus crew, 1 want to find what the light 
is.” 


“Come over here, then,” was the reply fr m the 
darkness. 

“No, you come to us, and prove yourself a 
friend first. You can’t catch us with galt,” said 
Bob. 

A breaking of twigs and a scuffing among the 
leaves. announced that the stranger was doing his 
best to comply, and presently the flame of a match 
revealed him standing between two trees—a rather 
short, square-built man, with a coarse face, not quite 
pale, and long dark hair. 

His clothes were torn, and his every attribute de- 
clared him a fugitive or a rnffian, 

‘| don’t like your looks,” said Bob, frankly, ‘I 
think we can be as happy away from you.” 

“T tell ye I’m yer friend, an’ I'll prove it. I know 
how I luok, but 1 can't help that, Here, here is my 
revolver—it’s loaded, too, and the first move I make 
to hurt you just put evéF¥ bullet through me.” 

He struck another match, took the pistol:from bis 
pocket and handed it to Bob. The latter accepted it 
as a precautionary measure, and then asked him coolly 
if he hadn’t another for Jack, The man reiterated 
his statements with forcible sincerity, and Bob, 
thinking that if he should discover foul play, that he 
could defend himself, now ted to follow. Jack 
was rather averse to any farther intimacy with the 
goolin of the forest, but he could not separate from 
Bob, so he blundered on in the darkness, and shortly 
the mystic light was again perceptible, 

Upon drawing nearer the boys belield a natural cave, 
or cavity, lined with rocks, and large enough to seat 
four or five men, so that their heads would be level 
with the ground. In the centre of this stony vault 
the man hid built e fire, and the flames of this, leap- 
ing up at intervals, had caused the illusion which 
Jack was at first inclined to think belonged to the 
supernatural, 

“Sit down an’ be comfortable,” said their singular 
host, stretching liis limbs around the blaze. ‘‘ I doa’t 
blame ye for being shysome—l’m shy of myself. Bus 
perhaps ye’re hungry. Ye look so. I'll alter 
that,” 

Arising, he drew his knife from his pocket and 
stuck it into the ground at the left of the cavity. The 
blade struck something metallic, and then the man 
drew it out and begau to dig with his fingers, The 








boys looked ou in wonder. Preseutly he uuearthed a 
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tin box, from which he took a slice of stexk. This 
he flung upon the fire, and then having rubbed the 
dirt off his hands, he unrolled a pieceof canvas, and 
extracted therefrom several ship biscuits, which he 
placed on the rock, and then turned the steak, with 
his knife. 

“ It’s like a fairy story, ain’t it Bob?” whispered 
Jack. 

Bob made no reply; he was watching their new 
acquaintance. 

Taking the meat from the fire, the man cut it into 
three pieces and gave his guests one each, reserving 
the third for himself. 

Seeing that neither of the boys partook of his 
bounty, he said: 

** Why don’t you eat?” 

“Eat yourself first, if you expect us to believe that 
you are our friend,” rejoined Bob, with his usual 
caution, 

‘You're a sharp ’un—yer thought it might be 
poisoned, eh ? Well, it ain’t—see here,” and he took 
an enormous bite, and disposed of it with evident 
relish. 

Bob waited until he had swallowed it, and then 
satisfied that it was pure, he ate his own portion, and 
it tasted better than any of Madge’s elegant suppers, 
for he was thoroughly hungry, 

The sylvan repast being over, the host lighted his 
pipe, and after smoking a few minutes ssid : 

% Didn’t L hear you ssy something about Gol- 

us?” 
: ‘* Yes,” answered Bob, wondering what interest 
his questioner could have in the name, 

“ Where is he?” 

“T don’t know ; but his circus is not far from 
here.” 

“So near!” said the man, taking his pipe from 
his month and contractiog his brows. 

**Do you know him P’”’ inquired Bob, becoming in- 
terested. 

“Know him! yes! I was one of his imps once— 
one of his tools! I know you, boy, too—know more 
of you than you know of yourself!” he ejacnlated, 
bringing his fist down upon his knee aud grating bie 
teeth. 

His vehemence, the look of .ferqcions hate that 
overspread his features, taken with his closing words, 
caused Bob to think that he meant some injury to 
him, and, drawing the revolver, the boy firmly 
said: } 

** Remember your own words ! If you move nearer 
to me, I will shoot you!” 


(To be continued.) 
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LOVE AND HATE. 


By tHe AUTHOR OF 
“ Winifred Wynne,” “‘ One Sparkle of Gold,” etc. ec. 
—_ > 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ask ne not what the maiden feels, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchauce her reason stoops or reels; 
Perchance a courage not her own 
Braces her mind to desperate tone, 


Oh, life, without thy chequered scene 
of right and wrong, of wenl and woe, 
Success and failure, could a ground 
For magnavimity be found, 

For faith 'mid ruined hopes serene, 

Or whence could virtue flow? 

Pain entered through « ghastly breach, 
Nor while sin lasts must evils cense ! 
Mercy has placed within our reach 

A portion of Heaven's péace. 


“Tp ‘you please, sir, a young person wishes to see 
you,” announced the hall servant of Dr. Elliot, just 
at the conclusion of ‘the morning’s’ reception, which 
had been a more than usually numerous one, even for 
the successful physician who was the family doctor 
of Mr. Joseph Bradley. 

There was therefore some excuse for the gesture 
of impatience and the rather unprofessional. _“* What 
the deuce does she want? Hasn't she a name?” that 
issued from the doctor's lips. 

But Saunders was too well.acquainted with the 
kindly heart and brusque manner of his, master to be 
affected. by this burst of indignation, 

“ Oan't say, sir; but she’s young andin black, with 
a veil, and quite like a lady, and she’s got a very 
sweet, sad voice. I think she’s in trouble, and per- 
haps she’s the relative of some one you've assisted, 
sir.” 

“ That’s a wide address any way—young girl in 
trouble,” said the doctur, in a mollifiéd tone ; “ but, 
there, I suppose you'll give me no peace. Let the 
girl in, but tell her I’m in a hurry and she mustn't 
take up much time in chattering.” 





[PR. ELLIOT’S PATIENT.J 


Saunders retired and in a few minutes returned with 
a slight, tall girl, in black, as he had described the 
visitor, and closed the door behind him as if to ensure 
her entire admittance to his master’s presence, 

“ Well, what is it?” exclaimed the doctor, in a voice 
not altogether so rough as his words, for the air and 
courtesy of the young girl assured him that his ser- 
vant had, not mistaken in her being a lady. “ Please 
to come to the poiut, as my time is precious, young 
lady. 

5 You have a patient called Vandeleur on your list, 
I think,” replied a voice so sweet and clear that, it 
went far to carry any request made by the fair owner. 

“ Yes; what of him? Is he connected with you in 
any way?” replied Dr. Elliot. 

“I heard he was very ill, and that you wanted a 
nurse forhim. I am come to offer to take the place,” 
returned the girl. 

“ A very cool and very silly request,” returned the 
physician, impatiently. “Mr. Vandeleur has a very 
infectious disease, and he requires skilful nursing. 
Have you any certificates or recommendations? If 
not, it would be quite useless to even consider the 
request.” 

The girl paused for & moment; but there was a 
suspicious movement in the doctor’s foot that made 
her dread a dismissal without any farther appeal. 

“ Tam not afraid; I will carry out every direction 
punctually. I know I can satisfy you, and I mnst— 
indeed, I must !” she said, clasping her hands together 
tightly. 

“Why, what is all this ?” he returned, angrily. 
“Do you know, young woman, that my patient was 
taken ill at the church on his wedding morning, and 
that he is éngaged still, of course, to be married im- 
mediately on his recoyery? If there is any other 
engagement going on I should be the last to consent 
to bring you in contact with him. I eannot believe 
howevy' r, that you would dare ‘o come to me on such 
an errand |” 

The young lady suddenly threw up her veil, as if 
to permit her companion a clearer view of her lovely 
face, all glowing with anangry flush, which yet faded 
away instantly as she replied : 

“ You-are unjust, sir—but I forget; you can but 
judge meas it appears. I have the right of affection 
and deep anxiety to nurse Mr. Vandeleur ; but not of 
the kind you suppose. Let me go to him as a nurse, 
that no one but yourself may suspect | am more than 
a mere nursing ‘sister tending him.” 





Dr. Elliot felt that she was speaking truth. There 
was no tinge of embarrassment or shame in her sweet, 
sad features, and it might be that a suspicion of the 
truth did cross his mind. 

“* Harkye, young woman,” he said. “Perhaps I 
have some notion of what is the actual state of the 
case ; but it may be better on all accounts that I should 
not absolutely be informed of your identity. But still 
I feel considerable hesitation in allowing such a risk, 
especially without the sanction of your relatives and 
friends. Has Mr. Vandeleur no father or mother?” 
he continued, with a significant glance and nod. 

“He has no one to interest themselves in him ex- 
cept me, and I am resolved not to desert him at what- 
ever peril,” she replied, firmly. 

Dr. Elliot rapidly reviewed the whole features of 
the remarkalle occurrence in which he had become 
involved. 

The strange fancy that could induce a man like Jo- 
seph Bradley to give his daughter with such cost and 
brilliancy to a mere solitary and friendless tutor and 
the equally unsual result to the suffering bridegroom 
were in themselves grounds for speculation. 

But now, when the chosen son-in-law was almost 
deserted by the family into which he was about to 
marry, and left to the care of strangers whether he 
lived or died, the affair assumed a still stranger as- 
pect; and now this fair and evidently well born and 
nurtured young creature appeared on the scene to adé@ 
to its complications and give rise to grave suspicions 
and doubts. 

“ It is a heavy responsibility,” he said, delibe- 
rately. ‘“ First, I must take your word that there is 
nothing ‘whatever in your position nor your feelings 
to make it improper for you to enter the house of Mr. 
Vandeleur’s betrothed bride.” 

“ Nothing—nothing ; I speak simple truth—indee@ 
it is true!” responded the girl, firmly. 

The physician regarded the young girl steadily 
for a brief space, but the object of his scrutiny did 
not in the least falter or exhibit any sign or ex- 
pression which could by the most acute or unfriendly 
nature be construed into guilt or consciousness of 
falsehood. 

Obviously satisfied with the result of his searching 
examination the doctor took his eyes from the beauti- 
ful, frank/face before him and resumed, in a gentler 
voice and with a kinder and less bruque manner 
than he had hitherto employed : 

“Granted. I do believe you, young lady, and if 
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you deceive me I shall never trust any one again,” 
continued the doctor. “ But, next, how am I to know 
your abilities and ccurage, or that I am not simply 
committing murder by placing you in the infected 
den?” 

“If you are not satisfied with me in a very little 
time I will go,” she said, quickly. “ And as to in- 
fection, there would be little grief anywhere if I died. 
But that is nothing,” she resumed, hastily. “I only 
mean that I have no reason to be afraid even for the 
sake of others, and I do implore you to give me ons 
trial—only one !” 

“Humph! Yon are very likely not to have more,” 
was the gruff reply, for Dr. Elliot was sufficiently 
moved to Gesire to conceal his feelings. “ However, 
« wilful woman must have her way, I suppose, and 
if you willamplicitly obey me I will see what can be 
done to prewent any mischief, First, you shall have 
a good lungh here, and then you shall go with me in 
my carriageito the house, calling on the way fora 
suitable garb to make you look as ugly and old as 
possitie. here, stay here, and I'l give all neces- 
eary orders.” 

And, without giving time for any thanks or hesi- 
tation on the girl’s part, Dr. Elliot retired. 

And Gladys Vandeleur, for it was she, thanked 
Heaven for her success, as the next boon to the re- 
covery of her beloved and injured brother, She could 
scaresly ‘heve realized that she could. hawe felt such 
relief while Oscar was still in dangermmd exile and 
perhaps nigh unto death. 


“Is Mr. Vandeleur any better ?’’ asked Dr. Elliot as 
heentered the now deserted mansion of tthe Bradleys. 

“Nota hit, sir; ‘worse I should say, but of course 
we keep out of his way as much as wevean,” replied 
the porter. “And I’ve an idea thatithecid woman 
whe is put there to wateh him isn't always tc the 
fore, for what can one expect of » ‘thelpless old bedy { 
who was nurse to the youmg folks and is now getting 
past it to my thinking, detor ?” 

“ Exactly so, and 1 hawe another nurse to help her,” 
replied the physician, while Gladys came eagerly and 
yet shrinkingly on the scene. “So you'll be quite 
happy now, Benson, andI hope you will see that 
every care and attention are paid ‘to the new nurse, 
for the duties will be pretty heavy, I can tell you.” 

And, without farther parley, Dr. Eliiot Jed the way 
to the sick-chamber. 

Gladys followed with unflinching and firm steps. 
She was too cager to assame her daties‘to falter in ber 
progress, and besides all must depend on the amount 
of self-control and courage she displayed for the eon- 
timuance in ber tasks. 

Aud now, when the door opened and she could 
hear the familiar tones, all sharpened as they were 
by delirium, and giving utterance to wild and mrin- 
selligible fancies, she still wen: calmly on. 

Dr, Elliot signed to her to close the door, and then 
he advanced to the bedside and commeuced the daily 
examiuation of the patieut’s symptoms that seemed 
only to give cause for deaper and more hopeless dis- 
quiet. 

“I have brought you another nurse; we will h 
to get you well, as she is very clever, I believe,” said 
the physician, after the brief review of the sufferer’s 
progress to the inevitable orisis. 

There was a momentary glitter in the wild and 
feverish eyes. 

“Who is she? Not her—not her. It burns my 
brain when her name ‘comes in'my head. I won't 
let her come near, 1 won't, I tell you,” raved the un- 
happy patient, 

“She is one who will make your poor head coal,” 
said the physician, with an irresistibie pity in tis 
tone. “Look at her; see how quiet and sad she; 
looks—will that please you, my young sir ?” 

He led Gladys forward, and she bravely bore her- 
eelf in the trial, 

Calm and still she stood, with a gentle, soft smile 
on her lips, and yet a moisture in her eye that was 
far more like tears of sympathy than a smile of 
gladness. 

“I will try to make you well if you will let me,” 
she said, in her low, clear tones. “And I believe 
your head will get cool by degrees if you will trast 
me. 

“ Trust—trust!” He shuddered as he pronounced 
the word. “ No, no, never; I have'been too cruelly 
deceived and wronged.” 

But the moment after the strange flash of sense 
and rational imp ion i to merge in the wild 
fancies of fever,iaud he rambied off once mere: 








Then a sort of stupor gradually calmed his irrita- 
tion, aud Dr. Elliot led Gladys from the couch, 

“ You must attend most carefally to all the treat- 
ment,” he said, “ which I will explain to you directly, 
and besides which I shall arrange for you to have 
necessary nourishment and air every day. It will be 
at least ten days beforethe crisis comes, and therefore 
it will be necessary to husband your strength. ar 
listen.’ 

He enumerated the various directions that it would 
be necessary to observe, amd treatment to meet, so 

‘and sudden emergency, - 
and then took his leave, 


a lingerivg regret that 
Core dhecid be penal the Seats Aang a 
bern, shoul tot 
which that creature had rhennavaner ag 
But Dr. Elliot too wmany and valued at 
anxiety for him to dwell Jong on this and 
remarkable case, and ore he reashed ae 
ti > young nurse aud 
into the less vivid region of Gismissea thoughts. 
Gladys was sloue at 
much injured bretler, 
Bn — ry could oer cae 
changed an a. 
and the last fearful trials of 
vanquished even the ae 
of youth and vigour an je pep will, 
Bie could figure to herself allthat he mast have 
suffered to have made 


And even to ber gentle 
fired her at the memory of Ge @riginal cwase of this 
uiisery was an owen better Stiemlant than 
‘ber utmost pl 
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existence that was now im such peril ?—where 
Wenun,the vister who the same kindred to him 
as bersdif? aad Edith, whom be 


huredess and oI 
Noue heeded i | 
‘The eay and ‘revels that wers goiug on 

at the Castle were occupying their whole minds and 

animating their spirits. 

Would his death startle them from this whirl of 
pleasant unmindfulnuss of aught but lappiness and 
mirth? 

Gladys was scarcely aware herself that there was 
oue vawe that was not included ia tiris category and ‘ 
‘one in whose good faith her reliauce remained un- 
shaken and secure, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“OxciL, my son, it is time you should have some 
more clear and accurate idea of my real position and 
your future prospects,” said Lord Delmore, on the 
evening before the brilliant [étes that were to include 


‘are about to be presented to ny friends and tenants 
as ‘the future Earl Delmore—the prospective master 
of the estates of the Dupuys. It would be a,cad 
fiasco were these prospects to explode—these hopes 
to burst like bubbles, eh, Cecil.?”’ 

Lord Dupuy was by no means in the habit of be- 
traying surprise, either by gesture or word, bat he 
certainly did speak a muttsred phrase between lis 
‘teeth that was very seldom indulged iu by his calm, 
philosophical temperament and which was certainly 
uéither Gecorous in itgslf nor adapted for “ears 
polite "—especially wheh the said eurs were those of 
a aT nobleman in a parental relation to the 

aker. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” ‘he hastily corrected 
himself; “bat ‘really you must ‘be indulging’ in‘ 
practical jokes or else'announcing very serious mat- 
‘ters very lightly and 5 
I may very likely not outlive you. my lord, aud thus 
blast the hopes of my admiring frieuds aud depen- 
dents to ulitimely grief? I¢ that whxst.zou meat?” 
he continued, half-impatiently, for he found Jittle 
encouragement in the serious face and half-appealing 
air of bis father to ussume the more agreeable ia- 
terpretation of the problem. 

“No, Gecil, certainly not,” said Lord Delmore, 
more decidedly. “I have no reason on earth to 
‘think that a constitution that has stood all the trials 
to which you have exposed yours wi'l give way be- 
fore my thin, spare frame. But, to speak plainly, 
‘there aré circumstances that, if not foreseen and 
guarded against, will make the succession to our 
family estates a mere mockery. Cecil, the whole 
property is deeply and permanently involved and 
only one way is left of saving it from destruction.” 
Lord Dupuy stared at his father as if he ‘believed 





“Yes, yes, perkaps—I will see—and ‘you «look 
young and pretty; not Jike the eld woman; yes, 
come—it can’t be worse, worse! I had betier die— 
die in peace!” 


his brain must be affected by some temporary | 


cause. 
J really cannot, excuse me, quite believe aii this,” 





both rich and poor in their varied programme. “ You | 4 


Do you mean that | j 


** Pardon me, my father, but I think we had better 
postpone this discussion till some more fitting oppor- 
tunity.’’ 

“No, Cecil, no, youare mistaken. I have not been 
drinking, neither is my brain excited, except by 
the effort it costs me to tell what I have hitherto kept 
in my own breast,” ‘the earl, in a tone of 
aaelansholy reproach. *‘.And I will soon explain to 
you for what reason I havechosen this night as the 
time to explain myself. 

“Are you ready to listen, Cecil, to a brief but 
accurate account of the causés and the result that has 
‘been no disastrous to my life, aad which threaten 
>. you will not be ‘reasonable and docile 
od) muggestions I have to make for the re- 


» 
- Lwiiwot interrupt you, sir. It is not my way to 
@ Gm over loquacity,” replied Cecil, with a 
that was very foreign to, his nature, but 
‘which alight well be accounted for by the extreme 
wefdenmess of what seen: ‘to be 4 most gratuitously 
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tears flowed silently for dis gtisteemd @ids errors | that 
too, 


‘quietly. “I 


ned something of the 


“Yes. I relinquished at once the woman I loved, 
whom I never really ceased to love, and I, after a time, 
married your mother, and she was a trae and good 
wife to moe, so long as her life was spared. But it was 
ouly an insufficient remedy for the evil. Herfortane 
was not ample enough to do more than bridge over 
the gap ; it could not fill up the abyss. 

“ And now, to bring matters to a-crisis, the holder 
of the chief mortgage, wlio is or rathér has been & 
minor, is just coming of age, and the affairs that 
have been left pretisely in condition which his 
father’s will decreed should be the case during 
the minority will'be looked into, and Lem decides 
of opiuion will be eutirely altered aud wou 


p. 

“ This is the simple state of matters,my son. And, 
as I tell you, the burdens on the property must be 
cleared off—or shifted, which I can scareely hope 
will be possible ; aud even then the miserable pittance 
that will be Jeft is a simple disgrace forthe Earl 
Delmore to live on, Ceeil, what ds your f-eling ? 
would you not make a great and even painiul effort 
to « vert this?” 

Lord Dupuy had recovered his self-possession 
Bow. 

He had listened almost with.an uomoved took as 
well as motionless figureto his father’s words, and it 
would have been impussible for the most practised to 
hav» detected the impression that they made on him. 

His usual expression was.so grave aud 80 much 
under command that a shade more or less of gloom 
was less \temarkable then -in @ more mobile and 
joyous cast of features. 

~ It depends on what the effortis, my dear father,” 
he replied, calmly. ‘‘Lhere are actious whioi are ia- 
compatible with, my ideas of honour and which I 
wouid rather face the most ghastly.rain than degrade 
myself by committing,” 

Lord Deimore cleared his throat and fidgeted in 
the chair where he had hitherto sat weil nigh 
motionless, as if too absorbed in the maguitude of the 
subject for auy irritability of gesture or even the 
natural embarrassment of ‘his task. 

* Cecil, [-hope you do not understand ‘me and thet 
your words are not puinted to that meauing. It 
would be « terrible blow—ay, a crushing death- 
blow to me, were you to be vistinate in your re- 
fueal,”’ ’ 

“Let us uuderstand each o:! er, my father,” was 
the quick, sharp reply. “It is :.o ase beating round 
the bush. How am. to get you ~ut of the difficulay, or 
rather, I suppose, Ishould say us, since Hdith aud I 
are in the game play?” he added, with a oynical 


swile, 





he said, with some involuntary stweraness in his tous. | 





“©Thauk Heaven! I kope jour sister is safe, and 
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that is my chief consolation, Cecil,” returned the 
earl, eagerly, ‘You must have perceived: ‘that 
Prince Olaude of Loriano is mostassiduously payiug 
court to Edith, and she has all but promised me that 
she will consent to be his bride in a reasonable time. 
So far it will relieve me of,,one fearful anxiety, 
which she only partially suspects to exist. But still 
the one great terror remains, Cecil, and unless you 
will-be as considerate and obedient as your sister | 
see no possible remedy for the ruin that menaces the’ 
game andthe honeur of our house,” 

“ You anean, ol. euppose, .by my marrying seme 
millionaire’s. daughter, with gold and jbank-notes and 
bonds tacked to every jinch of /her skirix ou the wed-) 


ding-day. 1s that it, sir?’ asked, Lord Dupuy, in @,) spo 


kind pal pt and .earcastic tone shat boded ill, 
for his ‘ 

“Yer, Cecil, I do,” returned the earl, firmly, “and, 
there canbe no.ether possible escape. I have hoped 
and thought and planaed .so as to avert this, butin 
vain. It-mustibe. my son, or I dare not even coutem- 
plate the alternative.” 

“And have you. arranged the lady as well as the 
marriage, pr, am. 1.to look out or.advertize 2?” asked, 
Goecil, bitterly... en» 

Lord Delmore did not appear to notice the sarcagm 
of his sen’s mannner, replied, in.a calm tou, as 
if the affuir .was one ofthe most ordinary arsange-, 


ments: ag : 
“ Yee, Cecil, I.do,.know of.one who will, as 1 hapa.) 

aud believe, bea wife.mostieligible: in, all reapects ; 

for you--one who is young and of similar tastes to 

yourown,and who, certainly las. quite good leaks | 

enough pot to a 

gifts. In one word, it is the daughter of Sir Lewis: 


Vendelear.” evi 

Lord Dupuy.bewed head, as his father hoped, 
in wken. of agsent, but a few momguts disabused him 
of the desired impression, 

“ Sir Lewis has two,daughters, you may have re- 
marked, my lord, Which of them is the one you 
have selected ?” he said, coldly, “and how is it that 
she can possess such « fortune as cau retrieve our 
ruin ft a stmeceny oo entailed on Oscar, “7 girle 
will, I suppose, share” equal ot 
even now see the force'of the argument in ‘tits case.” 

Lord Delmore winced ‘im most evident and ‘very 
humiliating embarrassment. 

“ You ‘have not mach ‘confidence in ‘mry ‘judgment 
or common sense, Cecil, or you would uct have 
thought it recessary to point al) this ont ¢o-my in- 
ferior capacity, humble ‘as it may be. To auswer 
your questions in some regular fashion, however, 1. 
must explain thus ‘much: Wenua Vandelsar ‘is ‘her 
father’s favourite—I ‘may say bis ovly loved child. 
He will give her the very wthrost that he has ‘at ‘his 
disposal, and, in short, I haveevery reason ‘to believe 
that ber wealth will be more than adequate to our’ 
need,” 

Cecil’s eyes were fixed almost sternly’ on his 
father'as ‘he but when the earl finished the 
tone of his-angwer was withering ia ‘its scorn. 

“Father, is ‘it possible that I comprehend you ' 
aright P” he ssid, ina low tone, as if he dared/not: 
give way to the wrath that would/have vewted ‘itself | 
in a-very storm of imdiguaut’passion. “ i you 
lend yourself to the iniquitous schemes of aw ‘une! 
uatoral parent? “Would yeu let the sou, ay, aod the 
helpless daughter of: your dead kinswonran be! 
sacrificed vo tate and direct injustice like this? Is 
that the mode to save honear und so preserve the 
aame of y from stain and disgrace? Why, the 
foul blot would never:be effaced, and the curse would 
never dé \removed: from vour:race,”’ ihe. went. on, | 





eternly, ‘his clenched hand desceudiug on the table, 
d passion 


2 . 





where he sat, as if to 
by sowe pirysical outburst of rage. j 
Lord Delmore waved his hand deprecating|s; albeit 
that le was startled by each umwonted excitement 
on the part of his self-controlled son. (L4 y 
“ Listen, Cecil,” he said, “and ido not ‘be so'rash. 
No doubt he has been most violently sod strangely 
prejudiced against Oscar; but Igreathy fear'that he 
was better acquainted with his:sou's naiarve than 
those who blamed ihis prejudice-in taking so anenvi- 
able an eversion. J understand that the unfortunate 
fellow is siuking deeper and deeper, instead of rising 
2s he professed his wish to:do, and that he ‘has sat 
last been foreed to adopt the most disgraceful meaus 
of relieving himself from the open and public odium | 
that is hanging over him.” 
“By the same dient that you propose to/use, 


rY 


is that, it, my lord?” said Geeil. *‘ I quite agree with || tone 


772 Abeord,-Cooll, tov eampare. the positions,” aid 
Ovseil, to. e tions,’’ «sa! 
Lord Delmore, ‘impationtiy. “As if a reckless, dis- 
sipated yonng man, whois the heir to good:and free: 
estates, can be comparddia-sach conduct to the victim 
of circumstances like yoursélf! However, so tue 
matter is, andas Sir Lewis is resolved on ‘his live of 


| ‘big father had deeined so irresistible, 


| crushingly prostrated by the unexpected 


| an injured man to despair, and 


ling girl I de mot .see.any reason that another 
should snatch the prize which it is desirable for you 
to secure, It will rather enable you.to assist both 
Oscar and his equally unmanageable sister, while 
others would probably leave them to, theirfate.’’ 

“A very good argument. if used generally, my lord,” 
said Cecil, sententiously, ‘A sort-of evil that.good 
that good may come ;a robbery.oi wealth gold and 
jewels omarion by giving. part to the Church. 
‘Such may be the of morals among thieves—~or, 
‘well, I will mut »go farther. It is enough that I 
decline to share the spoil.” 

Lord Dapuy had xaialy striven to assume an air of 
—— surprise and displeasure while Cecil 


He doubtless prepared a speech of indignant re- 
monstrance at such an interpretation of his scheme 
for his.son’s deliverance. 

But there was something in Lord Dapuy’s coun- 
tenance, and it might be an unscknowledged power ; 
fin bis words, that broke down all the weapous which 


Yet. the earl could/not so easily yield his, long. 
cherished hopes; he could not ot the terrible | 
alternative that he was now forced to meet, after 
long years of determined ignoring of the distant 
cloud that threatened him. ! 

“Oecil,” he said, at last, in a pleading, broken tone, 
‘that, was far more likely to touch his son’s heart 
‘than avy freproachful threats, “do aot let your. 
cousideratengss stop short of your father aloue. Re- 
member what you condemn me to—what misery 
you are. bringing on Efith and yourself and me by 
this straitlaced strictness, Ouly consider the misery ; 
of hearing the sueering comments and the scorn at 
the iall of the great fe:mily who had held such a 
proud place for many loug generations; of giving up 
the mansion that has been for.so many centuries the 
home of our_ancestors; of seeing perhaps even the. 
heirlooms of our race swept away by remorseless | 
hands! Cecil, my son—ny only hop», my ouly sup- | 
port—thiuk of this ere you decide on throwing away 
pur only chance of escape from 60 great a sorrow 
that I scarcely think I could face and live.” 

It was a sore strait for a man as proud and seusi- 
tive as Cecil Dupuy. 

He was perhaps really more deeply cut, more 
news than 
his more demonstrative father. 

But the nerve of his habitual character and the 
high sense of honour that was a very element of his 
nature came to his rescue from self-betrayal. 

“No, my father, Teannot sacrifice a substance for 
a shadow,” he said, firmly. “ I do not say that I 


Sonally fall on myself alone ;'and, as to you and Hiith 
there are many ways of preventing the blow falling 
with such heaviness as you fear. Take heart, my 
lord,” he continued, with a smile. “ There should 
be no craven spirit in an Earl Delmor:—a long~ie- 
scended Dupuy.” 

There Was some infection in the bravery of the 
firm, noble young epirit, that made itself felt in a 
measure by his.more weak and selfish parent. 

“At least you will defer the evil day till all this 
is over,” he said, pleasantly, “It is a needless 
aggravation to expose our misfortunes to our old 
enemy, and, besides, to say truth, Cecil, 1 am in 
some little measure commitsed both with him aud 
Prince Claude. Do not make the cup still more bitter 
by the reckless haste in -foreing its contents 
down our throats,’’ he continued, impatiently. 

He had not yet forgiven the firmvess, which yet he 
could not but respect, in the moble independence and 
honoar of his son. 

“Ts matters not, so that no farther steps are taken 
to plunge us deeper into ruin and disgrace,”’ replied 
Lord Dupuy,calmly. “dt is .but a very few days, 
and then we shall be once more free from tunis 
miserable, vain pageantry of mirth. Then I will not 
Jose an hour in the task I have set myeelf.’’ 

“ And Wenna—you will not.siowany difference to 
ther? you will not let her or Sir Lewis perceive that 
you wish to display your disragard of the—the wishes 
of ber father, and yours?’’ pleaded the earl, in ir- 
resistible gesture of impatience. It was acowardice 
that he could not comprehend and degidedly held in 
matter contempt. 

“* Be happy on thatscore, my lord,”’ he said, quickly. 
“I shall certainly not-show any want of attention to a 
igaest of yours. Nor will I compromise you as m uch 
ms I fear you have committed me inthis matter- 
Now it may be.as well to let the matter drop; we can 
do no good by farther discussion that only irritates 
ithe mind, Good night !” 

And Cecil held ont his hand to his father withan 
assumed composure shat almost deceived the earl as 
{to the reality of his decision. 

“Ah, if he take no irrevocable step—if he leave 
the door open for the escape that is so in and 
easy, all may yet be well,” was the earl’s musing 
comfort alter Cecil had departed, ‘It is just the 
enthusiasm and romance of youth, ie does not realize 
the full extent of the misery that awaits us all. A 
little reflection, a few vain efforts will prove the hope- 
lessness of jhis ideas, and time may.do wonders, if 
we can but gain time,” 

Lord Delmore had trusted so long in the chapter 
of accidents that it was easy for him to persuade 
himself that even now an unlooked-for change in 





would not Yield much of my personal happi and 
feelings for the cousiderations you préss on me. I 
might even crush ‘back a cherished affection, as you 
did in your young days. 1 might try to find peace 
and conteut with a less:‘congenial to my tastes 
than the one of my ‘ehoice. But I will not be acces- 
sory to the spoliation of another's right, the driving 
then saving myself at 
his expense, ‘not even for you'l’”” 

Lord Del more*bent his head on‘his clasped ‘hands. 
Hewsaw that all was hopeless. 

He. dared not attempt farther contest with ‘the 
stronger and nobler nature of his only son, and his 
weak despair, his utter distress of mind was more 
thun he could sapport without betraying ‘his'a oni zed 
and bitter disappommtment. 

There were subs beard in the hushed silence, even 
if tears did mot ‘rise to the long @ry anid unaccus- 
tomed eyes, aud the heaving breast let actual groaus 
escape, that soundell tke a*knell on Cceil’s vars. 

‘He paused for a ‘moment to ‘let the agouy subside 
ere he once more spoke; 

«Father, be brave; be ‘worthy of our race,’ he 
said, with firmness, laying his handon Lord Delmore’s 
arm. “Itisao crime, and we must'not degrade our 
spirits, if we arecrushed dowu'by adverse fute, but | 
if we were to place ‘ourselves iu the power of any man’ 
to point at us with scorn,as the robbers and the 
abettors of an unnatural we should feel i eoa- 
stant jeopardy, and most fearfal weight of hamiliation 
and remorse would aunt us to our last hours, One 
day you will thank Heaven that’ you have not 
-yielded “to ‘the ‘temptation of that ‘bad, ‘harsh 
man » 

“Then what do you propose? Are you going'to 
bandon all that has been'the right and ‘the ‘pos- 
sessions of your family, Lord Dapuy‘?’’ said'the earl, 
iu a voice that had as much displeasure as grief in its 





“J will try my utmost, father, to avert the evil,” 
he calmly, “ soon as ell this ‘vain 
mockery is over,” he weut-on, with some bitterness, 
‘1 pwill ask you to give mo all the details of our posi- 
tion, and }then I can take measures'accordin sly. Ido 
pot even yet despair of saviug tie old place, even ff 
we areforced to-hold it on a very different tenare, T 





conduct, aud as Weuna isa high-boro, and charm- 


their prospects might take place. 

And his rest that night was decidedly more calm 
and refreshing than the tardy and broken slumbers 
of Cecil Dupuy. 

“* Poor Gladys!” was the last musing refl ection of 
the viscount before he slept. “If I cannot save her 
from the grief and anxiety that are so bravely borue 


| by her, I willat least bear all gather than add one 


paug or make the struggle yet more hopeless which 
she is waging with injustice and.crux! wrong. Love 
shall be as strong and far more lasting than hate. 
But I must be cautious and wary, or I shall even now 
add to the misery I would give years of my 
life to remove.” 

7 * * 


The festivities of the following day were as suc- 
cessful as the taste and, care bestowed on their ar- 
rangemeats could deserve, 

The tenants’ dinner, the sports held in the large 
riding-school that was one of the peculiar ‘featured 
pf the “Casfle, and the dancing that commenced 
before the gentry were forced to retire to prepare for 
the grand ball in the spacious saloons, went off with 
all the éclat that the occasivun deserved. 

There had been many heroes and many a high, 
rave spirit in the Dupuy race since they had been 
seated in the grand old mansion and reigned over the 
broad lands that had been won by manya gallant 
deed, yet periaps Cecil Dupuy, in his entire and 
noble seli-command, his calm fullilment of duties 
that seemed to him sucha cruel mockery, aud his 
wonderful mastery over the despair which filled his 
‘whole heart in that gay, festive scene, was not quite 
unworthy of the descent from those brave, gallant 
spirits whose blood flowed in his veius, 

“Tt is nearly over now, and the only thing that 
remains will be the sneers of the world at this ab- 
surd pageautry which covers the dark abyss below,” 
muttered the young man,‘as he completed his rapid 
evening ‘toilet ani prepared to descend to the 
saloons. “det mesee. I mayas well play out the 
play to'the utmost and let Wenna Vandeleur have 
ber aurusement now and her sarcasm then.” 

fle tad scarcely formed this resolution too soon, 
‘for scarcely had heentered the now crowded saloons 





‘am ‘prepared: to make uny sacrifice that will per- 
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"han the daughter of Sir Lewis appeared, as if by 
some accident, in the immediate vicinity of the door 
through which he passed. 

She looked certainly an attractive creature in her 
tasteful dress and her aristocratic bearing, though 
there was no actual or decided beauty in her fea- 
tures, 

Lord Delmore was searcely so far wrong in de- 
claring that she was a fitting match for one of Cecil’s 
station and the intellectual tastes that had occupied 
the years usually devoted to the more light and 
pleasurable pursuits of gaiety; and the proud air 
that usually marked her whole demeanour was always 
bewitchingly softened when she- turned to Lord 
Dupuy. 

“I feel so dreadfully out of place,’ she said, ap- 
pealingly to him, 80 soonas he appeared, “so please 
do not be shocked if Iask you to cast your shield 
before me in all this crowd, You see I am not 
‘out’ yet, so that 1 have a very hybrid ‘position to 
fill.” 

‘Yon need not fear being ont of place, Miss Van- 
deleur,” he said, in a cool, half-indifferent style 
that was perhaps more crashing to any hopes or 
wishes of the young girl than any actual rudeness 
could have been, 

“I do not know whether you will think it any 
compliment if I say that you have all the style and 
reticence of others five years your senior. I do not 
pm te why it should be, but there is no doubt of the 
act.” 

Wenna gave a little musical laugh. 

“* How little you men enter into the feelings of our 
sex,” she said, holding up her pretty hands depre- 
catingly, “Shall I tell’ you the real truth, Tord 
Dupuy? May I really hope that you for once will 
not misunderstand me when I say that it was from 
the great dissimilarity between my sister and myself 
that my precocity has arisen? Gladys never loved 
me, and I was thus thrown on my own resources and 
placed in a false footing, as I may truly sty——Do 
not sq too harsh upon me, Lord Dupty,” she went on, 
soitly, 

Cecil might well be somewhat melted by such de. 
ference on the part of so gifted and well-born a 
creature, 

“It is not forme to make any comment on you or 
your arrangements, Miss Vandeleur,”’ he replied, in a 
more gentle tone than he had yet used to the young 
sister of Gladys Vandeleur, “ only I do believe there 
is ® rapport that seldom fails between those united 
to each other, and the question is whether your elder 
sister had no more pressing interest that claimed her 
love and attention. If you were your father’s 
favourite, it surely was sufficient for your hap- 
piness.” 

* And I was to be left in solitude and neglect on 
that account,” said the girl, in a plautive tone, “ you 
are very harsh in your judgment, Lord Dupuy. I 
have afar more bitter sorrow than you imagine in 
the utter coldness of my brother and sister towards 
me. I never knew Oscar, save by report, and now 
that I have heard of his death the truth seems kept 
from me, and I have no good cause to refuse to be 
gay and contented at your festivities. Is not that 
cruel tome? Am Ito be expected to show grief at 


such a terse and forced command?” she added, ~ 


bitterly. 


But Cecil only heard one phrase in the long 
piaint. 


Could it be trae that Oscar Vandeleur was dead ? 
(To be continued.) 








THE WHITE ROSE CHIEFTAIN ; 


OR, 
THE DISPUTED CROWN. 
———$_$—$——__—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue brief sway of the Duke of York was marked 
by caution gnd clemency, and while excercising the 
duties of his office which had been proffered by Par- 
liament the protector was careful to have it understood 
throughout his dominions that he “only followed 
their noble command,” It is true that one of his first 
acts was to entrust the great seal to the Earl of Salis- 
bury, but on the whole his moderation was. cons- 
picuous and the claims of Prince Edward, the son of 
Henry the Sixth and Margaret of Anjou, haying been 
fully recognized, he was created Prince of Wales and 
Earl of Chester, and a splendid provision made for his 
maintenance. The recovery of the king, however, 
threw everything into disurder; the news spread 
from Thames to Tweed, and from Kent to Northum- 
berland, and the partizans of the Red Rose congratu- 
jated themselves on their good fortune. 








The Duke of York now resigned his protectorship, 
not because he believed Henry the less a usurper, bat 
from chivalrous ‘senss of honoar, ‘and Margaret of 
Anjou regained her ascendandy in’ England. Such 
was the state of affairs, that if she had displayed ina 
slight degree the tolerance manifested by Richard of 
York she might ‘have retained the good opinion of 
the people; but she seemed to grow more and more 
revengefal as time moved on. 

While the king had Jain ill the Earl of Somerset 
had been arrested and sent to the Tower, a measure 
which met the warm approval of every subject, as he 
had incurred the public odium by an utter abuse of his 

wer. 

Me was now liberated, without being brought ‘to 
trial for his offences ‘against the coantry, and ap- 
pointed Captain General of Calais. 

After this outrage the Yorkists be¢ame convinced 
that the sword alone could settle the great contro- 
versy, and in the succeeding spring the duke returned 
to Ludlow, summoned bis retainers, and prepared for 
the war which was inevitable. He was soon joined 
by the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick, John Mow- 
bray, and other cavaliers worthy to be styled White 
Kose chiefs, York then armed and equipped the 
marchmea of Walés, and commenced his advance 
toward the capital. 

Somerset immediately assembled # Lancastrian 


force, and headed by the’king in person the army) 


marched from London to meet the Yorkists. 

Among the forces then marshalled by the Red 
Rose were Lord Percy and Jasper de Vore. 

Percy’s repeutance had only been transient, and 
he and De Vere hated their rival with terrible inten- 
sity, and when they at length learned’ what a strata- 
gem he had employed to gain admittance to Windsor 
Forest, betrayed the secret to the king. 

During the sway of the protector they had retired 
to their ancestral seats; and when Henry was rein- 
stated and the sky grew black with omens of war 
they weré the first to offer their services to Somer- 
set. 

And Valentia Lyndhurst—what of her? 

The Earl of Beaufort was still living, and thongh 
he had not yet consented to an alliance with the 
House of York he had too much fatherly kindness 
to wound her by openly expressing his opinion. 

The chill winds of March and the fitful sunshine 
and shadow of Aril had given place to May, and Eng- 
land was in all her glory. 

The grass wore the fresh green of spring-time, the 
cuckoo-mint, the violet and the daisy spangled the 
fields and bauks; the hedgerows were in full bloom, 
the woods again tossed tleir leafy branches as if 
they would fain touch the sky; the young girls 
gathered watercresses in their brown braids, and 
suo-browa lads went— 

To call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands o’ Dee, 


Tt was at the pleasant. hour of the gloaming that | 


Valentia might have been seen wandering across the 
drawbridge of Beaufort Castle and,into the park be- 
yond. 

Her young heart was heavy, for though she had 
not met her lover for several weeks she knew a 
national tempest was gathering, and feared lest the 
clouds might at any moment. break in all their 
fury. 

At parting Richard of York had whispered ; 

“Be brave and calm anil heroic, as betits the 
future wife of a White Rose Chief!” 

Rut she had found it hard to obey him and now a 
thousand vague forebodings haunted her, 

Suddenly a voice murmured : 

* Valeatia, I am. here!”’ 

And she was locked in a convulsive embrace. 

“ Welcome, welcome, Lionel!’ she.replied; ‘ my 
heart is full of fears, but mayhap your presence will 
drive them away,” . 

“I would it might, dearest, bat I have nothing 
pleasant to communicate.” 

‘<What mean you? Do not keep me in suspense.” 

“ List, and L will tell you, but I must breathe it in 
a whisper, lest. I; sould be overheard by some 
Lavcastriau. My father’s army lies not a ieague 
distant; the royal forces are on the march; and a 
pitched battle is inevitable.” 

** And where —where ?’’ 

** At St, Albang.or thereabouts.” ‘ 

’ on Liouel, Lionel, this may be our last meet~ 
ing!’’ 

The young man drew her close to: him, and his 
face grew graveand solemn as he continued ; 

“‘ Ay, Valentia; it would be hard to die now, buat I 
koow not now how the. battie.will turn, If we are 
victorious the White Rose banner will float on yon- 
der hill side in triamph;if we aré defeated it will be 
trailed in the dust. Go up into your great Norman 
tower and watch the fight, and since your views have 


been revolutionised T trast you will pray for our suc- 
cess |” ' 


* Yes, Lionel, and let this ‘thought cheer you in 
the hour of peril.” |" ¢ 

The next moment he was goue and the girl moved 
back into the castle with an unsteady steo and dur- 
ing the whole night paced’ her room with feverish 
unrest. s 

The morning subsequent, Henry VI. and his army 
had almost reached St. Albans when they perceived 
the hills before them covered with \menat-arme 
marching rapidly towards the historic old town. ~ 

The Lancastrian leaders now halted and 
the royal standard, while Lord Clifford was ‘ordered 
to guard the barriers with his. troops and the Duke 
of Backingham sent to confer with. the warriors 
-« the White Rose who had eveamped at: Hat 


d, Bh 

We are told that Richard Plantagenet, thongh @ 
warrior of great courage, had tio relish for bloodshed 
and did not forget that those to whom he now stood 
"— were Englishmen like himself. 

hen therefore Buckingham wentin Harry’s name 
to ask him to lay down his arms he declared he would 
not do it unless Somerset was surrendered to jus- 
tice 1gqe to Oud 

The answer was éd'to the’ king, and with 
more spirit than hé had”*ever before been known to 
manifest he swore by St.. Edward that he would se 
soon deliver up his crown as surrender Somerset or 
the meanest soldier in the camp. 

The idea of reconciliation therefore: became hope- 
less and the partisans of the House of York, who had 
been inactive several’ hours, prepared ‘for an imme- 
diate battle. nite 

The duke eloquently addressed his adherents, and 
with their pennons flaunting in the breeze and witb 
clarious sounding the cali to arms théy commenced 
the contest. _ ' 

mg p —_—_—— 
OHAPTER Ix. 

To those of our readers. who are familiar with the 
battle scenes of to-day—the terrific explosion of 
shells and the storm of shot poured in from adjacent 
gun-boats or ironclade—the conflict of St. Albans 
must. have presented a quaint and singular appear- 
ance, pag 48 

It ia said some of the Yorkist troops could boast 
of maskets at that remote peridd, aud these made 
great havoc in the ranks of the foe, 

As the Lancastrians:;ocoupied the town of. St. 
Albans, they had the advantage of position and were 
so confident of. victory that the men-at-arms were 
commanded to. put to, death all the White Rose 
prisoners that should be taken. , 

For a time they succeeded in hoiding the barriers, 
which Lord Oliford had been seat to guard, but 
Warwick was not to be daunted by the steady resis- 
tence of the foe, — . i 

Guiding his soldiers stealthily around the ‘hill, on 
which St. Albans. stood, the brave. warrior, de- 
molished a lofty wall,swept across the garden like 
an avalanche.of fire, and; while the clarion sounded 
loud and shrill, exclaimed : 

“A Warwick! a Warwick !’' and ordered his mon 
to charge: upon the euemy. 

His presence, while it cheered and encouraged the 
Yorkists, seut a thrill of alarm throagh the Lan- 
castriau ranks, and the White Rose Ouieftaiv. led oa 
by the earl’s war-cry, rushed into the town. 

The conflict: now became.terrific ; face. io face, 
hand to hand, they fuaght) among the dweilings, io 
the lanes, the streets and even the. market-place., 

In the thickest of the fight rode. Lionel Kichmond, 
mounted on a powerful white. war-horse, arrayed in 
acoat of mail, and armed: with the varions. weapons 


| in mse at that day, 


‘.wo or three times.he had) met Lord Percy and 
Jasper De Vere aud though: they wore their vizore 
down he recognized their tigure,; their voices aud ihe 
baleful light of those eyes whicu had ofven wato 
him with jealous rage. t tf 

He understood why they followed him thus, and his 
heart beat quick as he sprang aside to avoid’ their 
battle-axes, parried their swords thrusts, and thug 
their javelins to the grounds » . 

At length, a mailed form, a fearless rider and most 
expert marksman in their ranks, succeeded in un- 
horsing Richmond for the ‘first time; and shout~ 


ing: 

‘‘ Aha, Lady /Valentia shall wait in vain for her 
lover to-night,’’ disappeared, ‘ 

The two cavaliers broke into a triamphant laugh, 
and plunged into the conflict with fresh courage’; but 
Warwick cheered on archers and spearmen to the 
assault, and the Duke of York reinforced every party 
that needed help and pressed forward fresh warriors 
to relieve the weary and wounded 

Somerset fought at the onset with a bravery worthy 





of his Contiueutal reputation, but he finally lost his 
presence of mind, and fell to rise no more. 
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** Victory! victory!” shouted the Yorkists ; 
“victory has turned on the side of the White Rose 
Chief!” 

The panic-stricken Lancastrians now fled from the 
field, leaving the dead and wounded to tiie mercy of 
Richard Plantagenet and his followers. 

History tells\us that ere this hour the king had 
been wounded by an arrow, and left in a thatched 
cottage hard by.) 

When, the, battle: was ended, the Duke of York 
found him, and treated his vanquished kinsman with 
all due respect, 

At his request, York ordered a cession of hostilities, 
led the king to the abbey, and they prayed together 
before the shrine of England’s first martyr. 

While they knelt they heard a light footfall in the 
aisle, and, glancing back, the wounded king said. 

“Look you, good cousin, that is Lady Valentia 
Lyndhurst.” : 

The duke started ‘ashe beheld a female figure 
standing at « short distance ike'a statue of despair. 

“Lady Valentia,” he murmured and at thesound of 
his voice a long shudder eur over her frame and the 
mute white lips were unsealed. 

“ Have you brought him here?! she:gasped, gazing 
dreamily around her, 

“ Who, child?” 

“Lionel Richmond ; they told me he fell to-day on 
the ill-fated field of St, Alban’s, but I cannot find him, 
and I have searched street after street, the market 
place and the hilla beyond, Have you brought him 
to the abbey to bave mass said for hie soul ?” 

“ Nay, poor lady, Lionel has been removed and is 
under the care of # skilful leech ; he is not mortally 
wounded,”’ ; 

“ Thank Heaven !” 

And the girl ‘sank down, and raising her eyes, 
remained for « time in silent prayer, then she turned 
towards the duke and continued : 

“All day I have'been watching from the great tower 
of Beaufort Oastle, and finally I'saw a mail-clad 
figure flying up the broad avenue, across the draw- 
bridge—it was Lord Perey. And pausing for an in- 
stant before the open door he shrieked : 

“Tell the Lady Valentia that her discarded lovers 
are avenged !,, Lionel Richmond has fallen.’’ 

“ Villian!’ exelaimed,the duke aud she weut on: 

“When the tidings were brought me I did not 


sink down, and act as you might ay Se but tried to 


follow your parting advice and be brave and hervic 
as befits the betrothed wife of a White Rose Chief. 
I flew to the scene of battle, and sought for him till 
nmiy heart grew faint with dread; and seeing a dim 
light in ‘the abbey I'stole in like one moving in a 
painful dream. And now, where is Lionel ?” 

The duke’ tarded to the king, requested him to 
wait till he should come back, and léd Valentia to 
the dwelling which served ‘as a hospital. 

Her eager 6yes soon singled ont the cot on which 
Rici: mond was lyiug, aud while Richard Plantagenet 
retraced his steps to the abbey she moved toward 
her lover. 

There lay the gallant. cavalier who had fought so 
bravely; with a torchlight shining full upon him—a 
coloma pictare to be transferred to memory’s keep- 
ing! 

His helmet had been unbound, revealing his noble 
brow, the thick damp hair, the closed eyes, the silent 
lips ; his steel corglet had beeen unlaced, his wounds 
bandaged and two or three nung stood near minister- 
ing to his wants. 

* Let we take your place,” murmured Valentia, 
“for assured!y I have a tight to watch over him, 

The sisters of chatity withitew to others who 
were suffering, andthe girl stutioned herself at her 
lover's side, 

A half-hour had not passed when a slight, girlish 
form crossed the threshold aud gazed eagerly around 
the room as if in'séarch of some frieud. 

Suddenly she stopped, as)if-rivetted tothe spot, for 
her glauce had fallen upon Richmond and the lady 
watching over him,with so;much solicitnde. 

Shehad hastily flung ona scarlet. cloak em- 
broided with gold and tied with. heavy gold cord and 
tassel, and this ich drapery had fallen back in her 
hurri¢d walk, disclosing a black velvet bodice aud a 
skirt of wine-coloured silk. 

Her head was uncovered and her unbraided hair 
fell about her dark, wistful eyes, |” 

Tt was Bonibell Seymour, and she was afterwards 
heard to declare that ‘she seetied to live years while 
she stood thus gazing at ‘the scene I have attempted 
to describe. 

She had never before met Valentia Lyndhurst, for 
during the duke’s protectorate she had unvoluntarily 
sbruok from Lionel, but she felt’ certain she was in 
the presence of her rival, ‘ 

Finally she summoned ‘strength to: move forward 
and carry out the plans she had formed. 

“Who are you lady ?”, she asked. “ Believe me, 
no idle curiosity prompt my qnestion.’’ 


** Valentia Lyndhurst.” was the gentle answer. 

“ Sol thought. And Iam Bonibell Seymour, Some- 
thing in your face tells me I can trust you and there- 
fore I speak frankly.’ , 

Ke Whatever confidence you repose in me shall be 


“ This wounded warrior is dear to me as well as to 
you ; but while he had only a friend’s regard for 
Bonibell, he has loved you almost to idolatry. It cost 
mea keen pang to hear what he had riskéd and sacri- 
ficed for your sake ; and when you were in London and 
they wrote me messages requesting my presence at 
the protector’s Court I purposely kept aloof: but as 
soon as I learned through’ my brothers that war had 
again begun in good earnest I left home, on pretext of 
visiting the convent where I had been educated, 

‘* When I saw the Lancastrians flying past in wild 
dismay and Harold, Lionel Richmond’s page, brought 
me the news that he had fallen, I hastened to; St. 
Alban’s. Some of his own meu informed he was in 
the hospital and hither I.came but you had forestalled 
me and were already at you post.” 

“The sight of you wasa great shock, but, thanks to 
the good angels who are ever watching to guide us, 
I have resolved I would not hate ye because you 
stood between me and Lionel Richmond. You have 
suffered much for him and I can but reverence your 
character—heré at his side let us clasp hands.” 

The tears gushed into Valéntia’s eyes, and, clasp- 
ing the girl's fingers with friendly warmth, she 
murmured: ' 

** Lady Bonibell, how nobly you have acted—how 
beautiful you are!'the only,:wonder is that Lionel 
peek fallen in love with me when he had known 
you!" ' 

‘Nay, nay,” cried the girl, ‘‘ you overrate me; 
but, how fares it with this wounded warrior? Has 
he r ized you ?” 

“Not yet, but the leech informs me his injuries 
are not fatal, and with such a hope I can patiently 
wait for @ recognition.” 

“T will pass on now,”’ observed Bonibell. “ May- 
hap I'may find some sufferer who may be grateful 
for my care, and,” she added in a whisper, “do not 
grieve for me. I am young and buoyant, and I do not 
mean to grow bitter and cynical.”* 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Valentia, and the 
girl continued: 

‘Ere I reach my life’s summer time may heal 
whatever wound there may be to-night in Bonibell 
Seymour's heart.” 

“For that I hope and pray, dear lady.” ; 

And Bonibell: glided away, moving from cot to 
cot, with a world of compassionate interest in her 
dark, tearful eyes, 

Bonibell, at length espieia young ,.White Rose 
chief who had fought gallantly during the battle of 
St. Alban’s, and been left for dead in the market- 
place, 

** Who—who calls me ?” asked the girl. 

“Have you entirely forgotten Ralph Montague ?” 
was the faint response, 

The girl clasped her hands, in surprise and terror 
as a weary head Was lifted fromthe cotin remote 
corner, and a pair of yerning eyes were fixed upou 

h 


er. 

The leech and nuns had not yet reached lim, and 
nothing had been done for his comfort, and, spring- 
ing te his side, she abandoned herself to @ perfect 
passion of tears. 

Then, she tremblingly removed the helmet and 
exerted every effort for his relief. 

The leech was summoned 1o..dtess his. severe 
wounds, and Bonibell, bathed his, brow aad stirred 
the languid air with a green bough till he fell 
asleep. 

Gazing at him as he lay there, a throng of bitter 
memories came rushing back upon the girl. 

“Ralph” Montague loved me once,” sie solilo- 
quized. “‘ Though he was the hero of more than one 
battle-field, he laid his brave, true, faithful heart at 
my feet. How'much better it would have been if I 
had never, never dreamed of Lionel, and accepted 
him, butit is too late! The leech shook his head and 
looked grave when'l asked if he thought Ralph Mon- 
tague ‘would recover, and his wounds are so serious 
and he has been neglected so long that I fear his 
good mother will soou be childless!” 

Thus she mused.as the night hours wore on, and 
when his eyes unclosed and lie murmured * Boni- 
bell,” iu a tone which would have thrilled any wo- 
man’s heart, slie felt as if she would faiu expiate her 
girlish errors by her future course, 


(To be continued.) 








A VALUABLE marble fragment of an ancient Roman 
calendar has been fuund nearCeri, Rome. The calen- 
dar contains the latter half of the tirst five mouths 
of the year, and is supposed to date from the begin- 








ning of the Empire, as the writing is exactly similar 





to that of other calenders which have been discovered. 
The usual days, feasts, and games are marked on the 
calendar, as well as a list of the principal solemnities, 
several of the last being previously unknown, while 
the latest date-note is the dedication by Angaustus of 
the Altar of Peace, in the 745th year of Rome. 


EXILED FROM HOME. 
————_.>—_—_—_ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Gwen was standing at the drawing-room window’ 
screened by the soft falling lace curtains, when Ro- 
nald Chilton rode up and dismounted at the side porch. 
She watched him idly, flush kindling and deepening 
on her cheeks. She saw Mr. Quillet meet him re- 
spectfully and conduct him into the house, while a 
stablé-lad led away the horse. Still Mr. Chilton did 
not enter the drawing-room as she expected, and the 
sound of the library door closing informed her that 
he had been shown into that apartment, 

What could it mean ? Had the butler sought pri- 
vate speech with Mr. Chilton ? 

Gwen asked herself these questions in an odd 
tremor and suspense, 

She had waited a month for an answer from Squire 
Markham to the letter of the Quillets, but no letter 
had comé. During these weeks she had changed 
greatly. The communication which the housekeeper 
had made to her concerning her origin had not crushed 
her, as the Quillets had expected, had not broken her 
high spirit. She seemed to have gained a new hau- 
teur. Her pure, proud, high-bred face had gained 
in all these characteristics. But she was thinner 
than of old—farthinner. Tho gold riug that a month 
ago had fitted her slim finger was now too large and 
had been transferred to her portmonnaie. ‘I'he biue 
veius showed more plainly upon her temples. Her 
punsy-dark eyes were larger and more lustrous. The 
mouth had gained a wistfulness in repose that was 
touching. She was graver than ofold. She seemed 
to have forgotten her pretty, wilful ways, and she 
never sang now. 

The Quilletssaid to themselves how well she bore 
the revelation of her true history, They nover 
dreamed of the sleepless, sorrowful nights, of the 
hidden anguish, of the bright young life poisoned at 
its epring;' they never suspected how heavy was the 
burden they bad laid upon her, nor how she sickened 
of her existence,and wished that she had died in her 
mother’s arms in thut wild storm of nearly seventeen 
years before. 

With all her added pride, despite her increased 
hauteur, Gwen exhibited a strange humility in the 
presence of the Quillets. She felt grateful to them 
for all they had done for her, and begged Mrs. Q uil- 
let to give her work to do, and to allow her to give 
up her rooms ; but the housekeeper, colder and more 
severe thin ever, bide her continuy to occupy the 
the house, and wait patiently for a letter from the 
squire. ‘I'he Quillets, connecting her with all the 
trouble their lives had known, felt harshly towards 
her. And they made her life doubly bitter to her, 
when a little sympathy might have lessened her load, 

Driven back upon herself, suffering as only a great 
anid sensitive nature can suffer, Gwen bore all her 
horrible torture with an outward calmness and cold- 
hess. But under that ice a great fire was burning. 

The Quillets, seeming more like enemies than 
friends, and avoiding her, Gwen's only gleam of com- 
fort during these weeks had been the visits of Mr. 
Chilton. 

Shoe had never thought of him asa lover. He had 
come'to Lonemvor almost daily ; had talked to her 
about art and literature ; had brought much sweet- 
ness into the bitterness of her life; and she had 
grown to look for his coming as one in‘darkness looks 
for the sunshine. . 

“ What.can Mr. Quillet bo saying to him ?” she 
asked herself, uneasily, withdrawing from the win- 
dow ton sofa. “ Oan he be telling him not to come 
here again ?” 

She took up some embroidery, making an effort to 
work upon it, while her thoughts flew to the library 
and speculated as to what was passing therein. 

But even her wildest speculatious never came near 
the truth. 

For Mr. Quillet, in his grim, hard way, was telling 
her story, with but/one reserve, to her admirer. 

“Mr. Chilton,” he said, wheu they had entered the 
library, “you will wonder thatI should ask a private 
interview with you—I, who am only a butler—a ser- 
vant in ‘this house. But in Squire Markham's ab- 
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sence I and my wife are in charge bere. And we are 
Miss Winter’s actual and only guardians. I want to 
speak to you of her.” 

Ronald Chilton bowed gravely, He was too true 
@ gentleman to show surprise at this address, even 
from a butler, 

“You visit Lonemoor very often, Mr. Chilton,” 
pursued Mr. Quillet, in some embarrassment. “ You 
are in truth Miss Winter’s.only visitor. But that she 
has no friends or acquaintances here, and that she is 
newly come from sehool, I think I should not have 
allowed your visits. But in view of her loneliness 
and your credentials, I have been glad to have you 
come.’ 

Mr. Chilton again bowed, 

“I amnota gentleman,” continued the butler, still 
greatly embarrassed, “but,L have my own ideas of 
honour. Aad it has seemed, to.me that yon. ought 
not te.see Miss, Winter again, until I have. spoken. to | 


you about her, The people. hereabouts speak, evil |’ 


things of her. Have you, heard them 2” 

Ronald Chilton’s. blue eyes. flashed. 

“No one has dared ta speak to me disrespectfully 
of Miss Winter !’’ he exclaimed. ‘No one has ever 
spoken her name to me!” 

The butler drew a sigh of relief. 

“Let me tell you what is said,” he remarked. 
“The bailiff’s. son—young Mr. Orkney—wants to 
marry Miss Winter. She has refusedhim.. He.per- 
secutes. her with his attentions. His family are 
greatly opposed to the match, and haye set afloat 
vile stories to the effect that she is a foundling, a beg- 
gar, and all that sort of thing,” 

Mr. Chilton’s face flushed, but hedid,not speak. 

“ There is some foundation for theix stories, sir,” 
said Mr. Quillet, reluctantly., “ Misa Winter is, a 
lady. You hardly need. that. I should tell you that. 
Her mother was a lady before her—e lady born and 
bred. Her life had a sorrowful—an, awiul—ending. 
Let me tell you how she died.” 

Simply and briefly, the butler told of the terrible 
storm in which the mother of Gwen had come to 
Lonemoor. He spoke of.her youth and beauty. He 
told that she wasinaane. Thenhe told how a month 
later, leaving behind her the infant to which she had 
given birth at Lonemoor, she had gone forth in storm 
and terror to her death. 

Mr. Quillet made no. attempt to gloss over his 
opinion of the dead girl. He wld of the headstone 


at her grave iu Penistone, and of the name be had } 


caused to be cut upon it. He mentioned; without 
boasting what he had done for Gwea,.how she had 
been educated and cared for, and concluded,: 

“ Now you know all, sir. Miss Winter ia refined 
and.accomplished—a. lady, whatever her parentage. 
It was my duty te tell you. the. truth. She is likely to 
be sent away from, here any day. I have nothing 
more to say. Shall L order your horse, sir?” 

He moved towards the bell-pull, secretly anxious 
and trembling. 

“ Certainly not,” replied Mr. Chilton, qnietly.. “ I 
eame to call upen Miss Winter. L will join her 
now.” 

And he walked towards the drawing-room. 

Gwen was busy with her embroidery when he 
entered. She arose, and he noticed how she had 
chenged since that day of their first meeting upon 
the moor. The change had come so gradually'that 
he bad not observed it till: now. 

He went up to her, exchanged greetings, and sat 
down beside her. de seemed in an unusually merry 
mood this morning, and Gwen's smiles returned. to 
the lips they seemed to have deserted. 

It must not be supposed that Ronald Chilten was 
insensible to the advantages ef birth and connection. 
The story told him by the butler had weunded him 
to the quick, forhe had grown to love. Gwen with 
all the ardour of a fervent and impetuous nature. 

But he was noble and chivalrous in, the highest 
degree. Gwen would only be Gwen if she were'a 
duke’s daughter, And with her burden of sorrow 
and possible disgrace, lonely, poor and: friendless, 
Gwen was Gwen still, peerless among women, the 
caly woman he had ever loved! 

His heart yearned over her now in her desolation. 
E.e knew what she must suffer. He longed.to gather 
her into his arms and shield her from, the whole 
eruel world. His tongue ceased. its pleasant.jests 
and a silence fell between them. 

Gwen looked up in surprise and met his. gaze, full, 
tender and worshipping, fixed unon her. . She 
blushed and trembled. 

“Gwen,” said, Mr. Chilton, softly, “I love yon. 
We have not known. each other a long time, if we 


wife!” 

“And why not, Gwen ?”" 

“T cannot tell’ you, excépt*that'T am not what you! 
think me. I am not rélative of Squire Mark ham. 
‘I have no right here. I lave uo name even,” said 
poor Gwen, hanging ber head, 

“ Mr.. Quills has told me-all that you know your- 
self of fs own history, Gwen,” said her lover. 
“ And: is.no reason why you should. not, be- 


Ronald. It will be better so. You ought to marry: 
‘a lady of ng y 
“ Whether IL will or no ?” 


know: each other well, have we not? “Will you be 
my wife ?” 

The passionate tenderness with which this state- 
ment was uttered went to Gwen’s heart.. A. great 
answering tenderness awoke in her soul. She could 
not answer, 

He seized her hand and in: quick, inaninents vente 
he urged his snit. Her silence, her blushes, her 
downcast eyes, her very. trembling, all. betrayed, to 
him that she..returned his love. The truth; too, 
rushed upon Gwen's heart in a flood. 

“ Tell ma that you love-me !” he whispered. 

And Gwen-teld him, not in words, but in blushes. 
He caught, her in his arms and bestowed upon her 
& lover's embrace. And thon Gwen remembered. 
She disengaged herself, and said; desperately : 
“Ronald; Mr. Chilton, Pforgot— ‘emanot be: a 


come, my. wife. No false, notions 


not heed your scruples.” 

* But your friends ?” Ms , 
“TI have no mother,”! said: Mi. Chilten.) * The, 
only friend I have to consult’ is my father,’ Viscount | 
Chilton, who is now at our country home in Berks., 
I shall write to him this evening.” 

The tithe “ Viscownt'” Ohilton struck’ upon)’ hear 
Gwen’s heart like a blow. If Rowald’s father were 
noble, he would never accept her a8 a; daughter-in-| 
law. Ronald read her thou elite. 
“ My father has no canes rei 
gards my happiriess abd ir Comsiderations. 

He will love you Gwen, Tr ait insist upon a speedy 
marriage and take you home to Chilton Park. This 


stand between, |. 
you and me, Gwen. Tsuail.not give you up~ 7 alll 


he said, “ and re-|_ 





is no place for you.” 
“ Lord Chilton will never consent to our marriage, 


love‘only.” 


He emphasized the declaration, after an audacious 


The girl knew little of t! e world. She but vaguely 
comprehended hew, by reason of her birth, she was 
set apart ftom other people. She knew herself | 
worthy of even the Hon. Mr. Chilton, and she could 
see no reason why, if he also deemed her worthy 
and loved. her, she should not marry him, Yet a 
foreboding of trouble came upon her even in, her 
joy. 

“] think Lord Chilton will. refuse his. consent,” |, 
she said. “And until you gain his consent I will 
not allow you to bind yourself tome by an en- 
gagement.. No, Ronald, you shall:be free and un- 
fettered until you have bis.answer. Don't. urge. mel 
knowl am right.” 

She would not be swerved from this resolve. 

“ T shall claim the rights of an engaged’ lover,” 
said Ronald. “ I wikkcome over to see you again in 
the-morning. May I not?” 

You will be always welcume. But T shall notex- 
pect you. Mr: Quillet has’ told you my history. It 
is all fresh in your mind. You are sorry for me, and 
have spoke on impulse. ‘Think over the matter to- 
night, Ronald and if ‘reflection brings change of 
purpose I shall not blame you. I shall. not. expect 
you.” 

Wher he went away, an hour later, she repeated 
these words to him. ' 

And yet. when morning came she did expect. him, 
She dressed herself prettily for his eyes,.and took 
her place in the drawing-room, watehing the moor 
eagerly and restlessly. 

Ten o’clock struck, and he did not come. Eleven 
chimed, and still he did not appear. Had reflection 
brought a change of purpose ? Had he been carried 
away by impulse on'the previous day, and’ sinee re- 
gretted his’ precipitaucy ? 

“If he isn’t hereby noon I’ shall give him up,” 
thought Gwen. 

But noon passed,.and still. he-was. missing. The 
whole weary day wore away, and no message eame 
from him. 

“ He has taken me at my word,” the girl said to 





count by days and weeks, but we have learned, to 


| in these rs ig Even 
fashion, with a kiss, | 


——- | 





CHAPTER XV.. : 

Tr seemed indeed as if Ronald Chilton were:a false 
lover, and. that he had, wooed and ‘rode away,” like 
him of the ballad: 

Gwen waited for him: that: evemingy watched: for 
him next day, and hiedageietntinn but he. didnot 
come. 

No mesenge came from him. He seemed to have 
dropped letely cub et _ hor life; leaving ay awtal, 


yawning 

Ph: me rie A Mv! one due Agron ot pro- 
was’ 

out of a cbfvalrie p faethe seemed. to hare 


taken her at her to have. bap oa 
ter calmly, and to have r 
When a week had and no. sind'eome 


from Ronald Chilton, Gwen gave him up in, her own 
heart, but. she did not,, eer eS Nor, didyshe 
deem him false or inconstant. history, she 

-knew herself uo. fitting, aed submitted 
“— @. proud preva nebenrere ies urrinw reeeenced 
ess. 


The Dutler: secretly heliensa that the story: he had 


told Mr. Chilton had put an end te the young gentle 
‘| man’s visits. 


the Chiftons of His father is ¢ viscount 
His mother was = A is Roardtie 
Roce ene ‘ foe him. 

ba rip ania oh ol not.1 her 


on any terms. I blame myself, that I did net. tell 


bi, pares pu tereeoe pe eel 


It is Pres ry rag Feoskr| Was not interested. 


paabreee 
“ Why don't we nous tosis ti ne ?”" mmittered 
| Mr. Quillet. “ Gam he be-augry’ us, and refuse 


even to answer: our letter Pl becoming home Has 


| he written to his solicitor to turn us out ? His silence 


smiling. “No, Gwea I shall marry: dor love and | a 


The old house at Lonemdor seemed full of troables 
yp th Agena yaar os 
gloom, The were, wretched with 

hensiona, but 0's ‘desintn wane kgeaead cen t0 
bear, and still she bore'them in a proud silence. The 
_honsekeeper resentfully called, herinsensible. She 
little dreamed, of the , a sornow ful nights, the 
anguished thoughts, the horrible torture that. young 
soul, endured in « pitiful patience.. 

A. few: dars after’ the disappearance of Ronald 
Chiiten Gwen sat one morning busy ather embroidery 
in the sitting-room in which the Squire Markham 
was first introduced tothe reader. She had abandoned 
the drawing-room of late. This gloomy apartment 
with its dusky oak wainscoting, its comics Ponatilbe furniture, 
its dreary, dingy {amily pictures, suited her present 

mood better. 


The door opened pres and Claxton Orkney 
appeared on the threshol 

Gwen started up with an impulse to retreat, There 
was no other door than that in which he stood, and 
she moved towards the bell-pulk., 

“ Don’t ring,” said. young , Orkney, advancing, into 
theroom. “I must apologize for entering unannounced, 
but the maids are not visible, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Quillet. arein the garden.; I beg.you: to grant mea 
brief interview, Miss. Winter. 1 have: hm of 


garding. him quietly and: 

“I ‘behaved -badly ‘to you, Miss Gwen, thet’ day 
upon the moor,” observed Orkney, ee” 
as if repéating a lesson he had well learned be- 
forehand. “‘ I desire to apologize to you for my con- 
duct.” 

The girl bowed. 

“ You look pale arid thin,” continued. young Orkney, 
advancing a little nearer, “ All this trouble is telling 
| heavily. upon Let me take you away from this 
house and this neighbourhood. I love you,, Miss 
Gwen, and I offer you honourable marriage. Wil) 
you be my wife ?’ 

“It is. imposaible.” 

“ Why impossible ?” and ‘we suitor’s face. red 
dened. “You will» not be: obliged: to meet! my 





herself, “ I shall never see him again, I have lost 
my lover.” ; 


family. 1 willtake you'directly' to Londom I sm 
respectable and can earn & good support for you 


” 
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“Tt is impossible,” repeated Gwen. I do eae 
you, Mr. Orkney, and J could never marry y 

“But you do like” your recent visitor, Mr. » Olil- 
ton,” cried Orkney, sneeringly. “1. suppose you'd 
marry him if you had achance? But after visiting 
you every day for a month, and giving rise tono end, 
of gossip, he has abandoned the field to me. Hewas; 
only amusing himself in this quarter. And, having; 
amused me secon yal he left Yorkshire last 
Tuesdey night-—a week, 

Gwen’s hand dropped ra Bi side. Her face grew 
white; her heart seemed for an instant to stand 
still. 

Ronald had left Yorkshire? She had. not thought 
that he had gone. 

“ Why, you didn’t really expect to: wim him?” ex- 
claimed Orkney, if amazement. “De you know who 
he is? He isthe Houourable Ronal® Chifton, son of 
Viscount, Ghilton—a, regular nobh-—heir to one of the 
richest properties in England, Tt can’t, bs aga 
that you have ever for a moment, dreamed; that 
would: marry you!” 

Gwen didnot even. resent. thie insylt... She: wae 
stumned by the: ‘announcement of Mr. Chilton’s de- 
parture. Yet what had she. expected after his long 
and significant: silence: of the past week ? 

And Ronald’ hed gone wey on Tucsdny night—and 
it was on vegtt that he-had-tolil/her that 
he loved her, and her to become his wife! He 
had been afraid to see her again. He lind departed 
in haste, without ® word to her of his ihtention.! It 
was ouly too clear that he had repented his folly and 
given ber up. 

“ You have made, a greatimistake, Miss Gwen,” 
said Orkney. “Mr. Chilton: wea’ @ spovteman)and 
you were fair game, that’s all.: He:will:-forget-you in 
a week, and next. year he'll marry's highborn lady; 
and laugh at all his boyish follies. But you: need not 
wear the willow for him,” 

Gwen had sunk into » clisit, a great blackness 
obscuring her vision, Sie did not faint, but her 
pallor was like that of one long dead. Orkney’s latest 
words were to, her but an unintelligible murmur, and 
much, that followed she. did not hear, but his 
speech again become: intelligible, aad she listened 
with nerves that quivered ae under, surgeon's 
knife. 

“P was returning from Penistone on horseback,” 
Orkney was saying, “when met Mr. Chilton on his 
way there. He was mounted also, and ‘seemed in 
haste, I had heard his name and rank; and/coneluded 
to apologize to. him for that scene om the moor the 
day he knocked. me down. Heo is the son’ of'a vis- 
count, and will be a lord himself some day, and I’ve 

respect fer bent acknowledged sores sangre 
I noticed that h 


pom bowed coldly,.and was.about to pags on 
when I gaid that I must speak afew words, ig justi- 
fication of myself. And them } tolé him, you know ” 
—just here the young man became embarrassed-— 
“all about your history, and’ what people said, and 
so forth, and that you were not looked upon exactty 
as other young women were, and that sort of thing, 
and that, I considered myself justified.” 

“ What did he say?” asked the girl ina strained 
voice, scarcely above & whisper. 

Orkney rubbed his cheek instinetively, and,, un- 
consciously, as if te:relieve the. blowiof riding-whip 
which Mr. Chilton had planted there.. But Gwen 
did not observe the moveinent. 

“What could he say?” demanded Orkney;. with 
a forced laugh. “It was true, and he knew it. ' Ha 
answered me that‘ Miss Winter was nothing-to him, | 
and that if I chose to. make amends to her for-‘my a 
sult the field was open to me!” That is whiy I a 
here this: moment, Mx. Chilton has. withdrawn foe t 
the field. Isthere. not.then a chance.for me?” 

The speech attributed to our hero by the: bailiff’s 
son was false in every: word and had been invented 
by young Orkney; but Gwen was in no: condition: of 
mind to anatyze it and discover its falsity: Besides, 
the fact that Chiltom had’ gone, and without a word 
to her, seemed to guarantee its truth. 

“ Will you not let me offer you # home?” con- 
tinued Orkney, as she remained silent. Will you 
not become my wife?” 

““No—no!” cried the girl, with ashndder, ‘ Leave 
me. I never want to look upon your:fece again!” 

Orkney bit his'lips in a sudden anger. 

“Do you know that no answer hag been received 
from. Squire Markham to the: letters my father and 
the Quillets sent him?” he demanded. “ My father 
thinks the packet ha ; miscarried, and he has resolved 
to have you expelled from this house. ‘The solicitor 
will probably, co-operate with him, They intend to 


u 
i 





to, ba a 


visit you this very day. You will be turned out of 
‘Lonemoor. And, by Jove ! my father and the lawyer 
are coming now ! I see our waggonette approaching. 
Miss Gwen, I offer you a last chance. Take it, and 
I'll defend you from these enemies of yours !” 

The girl commanded herself by a strong effort. In 
the approach of this new danger she regained her 
coolness and courage. She seemed brought to bay. 
All the world appeared arrayed against her, but she 
would defend herself to the last. 

“Cease to persecute me with yonr offers of mar- 
riage!" she exclaimed. “I have said that I do not 
like you, Shall I speak yet plainer? I fairly loathe 
the sight of you. I would die sooner than become 
your wife. Now you have my auswer !” 

This passionate ontburst served to: inflathe Ork- 
ney’s rage, but before he had time ta repond, the 
waggonette rolled into the yard, 

He was in the midstof an appeal'to her to re- 
consider her answer, and to allow him to defend her 
from the attack about to be mad -upom her, when 
the bailiff, the lawyer and the Quillets burst into 
the room. 

The girl was standing like aatatne; while and im- 
moveable. Young Orkn y was flushediandleager. His 
father’s. glances fell upou him. 

“You here 2” the bailiff exelamed. 

“As: you see,” replied the son. © have just 
made Miss Winter am offer af a Eam)} 
waiting in the hope-of « fiswoupalile. ans 

This cool statement inflamed tiie, nt or the 
bailiff to an warensoning rage Me 
Lonemoor with the lawyer, ‘tthe: 
of Gwem without - farther 


“You hear!” he exclaimed, turning to the lawyer: 
and to Mr. and Mew. Quillen, “ Wom eam all see now 


his honeur at stale, 
tenance of himeamse.. 
“We /‘hawe a ae 
matter ?” | inquired 
must not et 
We have 
to tare le 
My opinion is that the packet went astrny- Shall we we 
wait another month, until we can write again and 
receive answers?” 
“I think it wonld be best,” said the lawyer. 
“ Another month of waiting cannot do any harm.” 
But I think it cam,” exclasmed.the bailiff, quickly. 
“This girl has no right beve, but she is rioting on 
the squire’s and Lonemeor a sean- 


“T havo remained at Lonemoor until now because 
Mr. and Mrs. Quillet desired it,” she said, in a clear, 
cold voice. “They brought me up: I owed them a 
certain amount of obedience. I have been obedient, 
Ihave remained with them when a stay here has 
been worse than torture. But now I must think and 
act for myself. I refuse toallow Mr and Mrs. Quil- 
let to be persecuted any longer on my account. ‘They 
will be glad to be rid uf me. Mr. Orkney, you need 
have no further fears upon my account. I shall leave 
Lonemoor immediately !” 

Young Orkney protested, His father expressed 
his satisfaction. The lawyer's face showed his ap- 
proval. Even the Quillets, while dismayed, exhibited 
a certain relief at theannouncement of Gwen's resolve, 

“ But where'will you go ?” cried the househeeper. 
“Stay Miss Gwen, nntil woe can hear from the squire. 
Or if you must poke we will go with you. We cannot 


let you 
fpr ome motiiersdid,” said Gwen, with un- 
ancien ® And i would I might go to my 
death-—as sha, did to hers!) Mr. Quillet, will you or- 
der the chaise: fox'me,? I must go at once—within 
the hour!” 
This was her 
| i. The Inwyer- ag 


and nothing could change 
i& He could not see that 


her firther: stay at Lonemoor would do any good. 
Gwen went.up, to her xeoma to prepare for her de- 
Mra. inded: 


at the door, 
If, in tra- 


seat, amd placed. himself 


eer Soteeesaee os in alah Penni- 


yo girl, in. storm and. bitterness, with the 
Lat btordamed her 1unther’s: disgrace upen her, pnssed out 
of Sqnire's. Mazkiiam’s house, like her mother before 
her, to begin. lier battle with the world. Would her 
battle end as hem mother’s: liad ended ? 


acnte. 

; wear menstoves ? 

they ame costly ; the 
: them-—hbideons, Why 
game comfortable hand- 
and durable? I think 
me@epeld: but everybody wears 
so we bay the sbeurd things, spend much 
them on, and would fee) disgraced 
because other peopledo. So with your 
segment of stave-pipe or something, covered with, 
I believe, silk plush, the thing you call a dress hat ; 
and that other thing, that. has not the wings of a 
swallow but its tails, yourdress coat, Other people 
put them on, so you must make a guy of yourself of 


dal to the whole country-side. Sire has had.a young } course, 


gentleman to visit her every day fora month. She 
receives my son. She drésses and conducts herself 
as a young lady—as mistress of this house, I refuse 
to, this waste of, eur employer’s pro- 
perty. 1 demand that the girl be sent away this 
vory day. 

‘the: butler and the hensakeeper made protest, but 
they were weary of the contest, were filled 
with doubts as to the wisdom of their course; and 
‘wished-vainly that they’ had never:encumbered: them- 
selves with the girl. If they had followed the ex- 
ample of the’ squire, and’ abandoned lier at the out- 
sot, sent her to an asylum, or something of that sort, 
it might have been better for themselves and for hor 
—so.they, thought now in their perturbation. 

And Gwen, preternaturally sharp-sighted, read 
their thonghta. 

“Lam moreto blame than anyone, elsejin allowing |. 
the vi-its of Mr. Chilton,” said’ the. housekeeper, 
“ Miss Gwen has always been gentile and tractable--” 

The bailiff ‘sneered. 

“Tf yow choose to set up @ panper as your: idol, and 
worship. and serve her, you can do so,” he 3 
“but you mustn’t expect the rest of the world to 
worship, her also, L.repeat her presence here is 9 
scandal, Lonemooris become a,byword. The very 


)Hodges sneer as,they pass it, Let her go away, if 


she has'a.common sense of decency. I wonder that 
she can ‘stay here a day or au, hour under the circum- 
stances, knowing who and what she is!” 

Gwen had heard:all unmoved. Now she broke 
her silence, speaking haughtily, with head uplifted, 
and dusk eyes glowing with scorn at her enemies : 





Perhaps you admire-a cloak andasombrero. So 
dol; but L know a gentleman. who, being eccentric, 
wears something of the sort, and when he one day 
requested me to take a. walk with him, I nearly to!d 
a white: lie to escape from being seen im public. with 
one. who did something quite: honest and. really pic- 
turesque that no one else did, Ladies smile and 
gentlemen grim and: little boys throw stones when 
something like Don Sebastian Somevody in a melo- 
drama staike down the street, but the absurd fashion 
of the period receives nooffensive notice. Everybody 
dresses so. 

Bverybody! What an od@ thing itis to think that 
everybody dogs so and so because everybody’ does 
it, and that if everybody did ‘not do it everybody 
woulda’ t have-to do it. > 

Who is the first everybiy?' ' Where does it start 


P _—not the dress ‘alone, but all'the things we say and 


do and even think, for the sameabsurdreason? We 
live, we eat, we arrange our affairs all after every. 
body’s plan. Our home is like that of everybody else. 
Our children are educated like everybody’s. We 
cannot marry or die withont thinking, or having 
some one think for us, of everyboly. ‘The lace veil 
and wedding-cake, the little tour that married lovers 
take, when they, had; often rather stay at home, 
the baby’s christening robe, the widow's black veil 
—yes, the shroud, and the coffin, and the death- 
blighted flowers; that lie over pulseless breasts, and 
are horrible to look upon—I think everybody writes 
rules for them; . Owerbearing, insolent everybody. 
Everybody! .Where is, he? Who is she ? What 
are they ? 
I am am as good au eveyboly as any one else; so 
are you, M, K. D. 
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[THE Finst OF THE SEASON,’ } . 


MARGARET’S PRIDE, 


Mk. Vernon had been childless for years ‘when 
little Margaret came tohim. It was a great disap- 
pointment to both parents that the little stranger 
was not a boy, but they loved her none the less. 
Indeed they made an idol of their beautifal child. 
The title of ‘‘ Lady Margaret’ had been given her 
2 the nurse ere the little one was fully @ month 
old. 

Her constant companion was the gardener’s little 
eon Joseph. 

He was such a spirited, handsome, bewitching 
boy that no wonder the cry oft arose to Vernon’s 


ps: 
ae could not such a son have been given 
me ?’’ 

Joseph Grey was five years old when Lady Mar- 
garet’s tiny fingers clasped tightly his. 

Her very first smile was given to him. Joseph 
it was who guided her footsteps in the first attempts 
to walk, encouraged and coaxed her lisping words, 
and almost went wild with delight when the pretty 
maby lips spoke plainly : 

* Josie.” 


When the little lady was seven years old a gover- 
ess was obtained for her. 

Every morning seated beside her in the school- 
room, Josie was found. 

It was my little lady’s will to have him there, and 
hip, parents and teacher were well pleased to have 
t 80, 

So the years rolled on until Lady Margare 
reached her twelfth year. | ' 

Mrs. Vernon’s health, never robust, had been 
steadily declining since her daughter’s birth. Her 
physician insisted that she should try the influence 
of another and milder clime. 

Mr. Vernon, resigning his law duties, and leaving 
the homestead in charge of Josie’s father, carried his 








wife to the south of France. Every wrtnight 
brought letters from Mr. Vernon, and for the firat 


two years they always gladdened Jossie’s heart with. 


messages from the little lady to her playmate. The 
third year the poor boy was often disappointed. 
Lady Margaret seldom then sent even a word of 
remembrance. 

At length that stopped. 

All mention of her name with regard to Joseph 
ceased entirely, 

Mre. Vernon’s health was not improved, ‘as they 
hoped, by the change. Indeed she grew so much 
weaker they dared not attempt the homeward 
journey. 

And so they lingered abroad for five years, Then 
Margaret and her father came. Three months 
previous they had placed the loved form in the 
graveyard of Toulouse, 

Tenderly Mrs. Grey soothed the motherless girl. 
She, too, poor woman, had had her sorrow. 

Josie’s father had passed from earth during their 
absence. 

Gently raising the bowed head, she said : 

“ Here is your old playmate waiting to welcome 
you home, Lady Margaret.” 

Fondly and prondly the mother’s eyes rested on 
her son as he came forward, his handsome face 
beaming with the joy that her coming had brought 


“Thank Heaven for your safe return home, my 
little lady!” 

Ah! the loved title burst forth, although he had 
thought to say ‘‘ Miss Vernon.” 

** For she is a young lady now, and you thust 
never forget that, my boy. She must be called Miss 
Vernon,’ Joseph’s mother had said, only a few 
hours before. 

And when the beautiful, stately maiden raised her 
eyes there was a startled expression in them that 
the poor youth scarcely understood. 

“Thank you, lam glad to be home again,” she 








said, ” — to his glad greeting, placing ‘her 


hand in his. i 

* Asif we had parted only a few days, or hours 
before,” Joseph said, in an agony of disappointment. 
“Such a ing, after all these years of weary 
waiting, Oh, my little lady, I would have given 
years of life to have Saeed thoes sweet lips say 
** Josie.’ But my little lady is Miss Vernon now. 
And I—let me not forget—I am only the gardener’s 
son. ; 


At the same hour, in her own room, Margaret was 
thinking of that meeting, and said: 

Yes, I might have been more kind. He too has 

his sorrow. And not even when the news of 
his father’s death reached us did I send one word 
of sympathy to him. Ah that’ we were atill 
children together! What is home without mother 
and Josie? The one gone; the other to be put 
aside. Yes, yes, better commence the bitter task at 
once.” 

The day after Mr. Vernon’s return J Grey 
req his presence in the library, where he 
placed for his inspection a ‘book ‘neatly-and ac- 
curately kept of the expenditures and receipts 
a Mr. Vernon’s absence. 

“Why, my boy, this is excellently well done, but 
ie have n a great deal of unnecessary trouble. 

explained to your good:father that I wanted him 
to make the place clear expenses during my absence. 
But I eu his illness and—— Well, my boy, we 
have had our sorrow. I scarcely feel like at- 
tending to business. You can tell me how we 
stand ; what indebtedness ?” 

“On the oontrary, sir,” Joseph interposed, 
“you'll see here that I have placed to your account 
a thousand cog handing him a bank-book. 

“Impossible! Why, my boy~——’’ 

Here he stopped, took off his glasses, wiped them, 
and, looking intently at Joseph, added : 

y ne aac i at a . How old are yon, 

“I'm of age, sir,” Joseph answered, smilingly 
adding, “‘ twenty-one, six months ago.” 

in arose ery in Mr. Vernon’s heart : 

«Oh, why could not such a son naye been given 
me ?” 

“ Joseph, that sum J shail immediately transfer 
to credit. It is justly yours,” Mr. Vernon 
said, han back the 8. ; 

“ No, sir, | cannot permit that.” 

How handsome he looked; and though his 
manner was deeply respectful there was a flush 
that mantled the noble brow, a light in his eye 
that Mr. Vernon tood. 

He thought: 

‘* How proud he ie Oh, that there were more 
like him—George m, for instance. Then I 
could give my Margaret to him, feeling confident of 
her happiness.”” 

** Well, Jogeph, you have plans for the future ; 
of course you cannot stay here. Regret as I shall to 
lose you, I would send you forth, [ feel sure, to.a 
path of honour and distinction. Can I help you?” 
Mr. Vernon said, with much feeling. 

Joseph caught his hand, and, pressing it warmly, 
answered : 

“Thank you, dear sir, both for your offer and 

—nay, flattering opinion. You can help me; I 
eard you say you should resume your legal duties. 
I should like to read law with you.” 

‘* With pleasure, my boy. Then we shall not be 
separated yet awhile, see plainly how much 
knowledge you have gained during my a 
You have studied hard—you must have.”’ 

“T have studied much, sir. Buat’twas not hard, 
I love it so.” 

The conversation was sr On by a gentle 
knock at the door, and immediately after Margaret 
came 1 1 $ 

“ et yh By go and seo Mr. Mason. He is in 
the drawing-room. I do not feel able to receive 
visitors to-day. Excuse me, please.” 

“Well, well, to-day I will. ‘But you must be 
polite to him, my love. I cannot forget how atten- 
tive he has been tous. His father was my dearest 
friend.” 

Joseph’s heart gave a boundof joy. She would 
surely linger a few moments—speak, perchance, of 
the old times, and call him Josie. 

He raised his eyes, full of glad expectation. They 
met hers and with a nt smile and ‘“ gooa- 
morning,’ she m the room. 

. * * * 


* 
‘Indeed, my little lady, I must learn to call you 
differently. I can 'y: believe my own eyes, you 
have grown so talland womanly. But five yoars 
baing great changes. Look at Josie!” 

“There was pride ia the mother’s voice and eyes. 

“Yes—you may well be proud of Josie, nurse. 
suppose he is a great favourite with the girls?” 
Margaret said. f 

If the mother had read Margaret's eyes aright, 
she would have scen more interest there she 
would imagine from the cold, steady voice. 
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“ Ah, yes, indeed. And ‘there is more than one 
whose eyes would brighten at his coming. But he 
only cares for his books) my lady. Every spare 
hour he is in the library.” i 

The anxious look gave way, and Margaret’s beau- 
tiful eyes were fall of peace as she turned to meet 


Joseph. ; 5 
se first flowers and fruit of the season, Miss 
Vernon,” he said, holding towards her a bouquet of 
roses and violets and placing on the table a t 


of tow emiling ond.hapyy.ke looked | 
How ig an py e 

She knew he must am heard her last words to 
bis mother, Her face was hid amongst the flowers 
to hide the crimson tide. : 

“ How tiful! Thank you,” she said. 

Placing the flowers in a faves she turned away, 

“She might have ig hem in her own room,” 
sighed Joseph. ‘ But I will not grieve for this. She 
is not altogether indifferent to me. She called nie 
Josie. She cannot have forgotten—no, she remem- 
bers—that she is Miss Vernon, and the difference, 
nay, the distance, between us.” 

Indeed, after that day the distance seemed to 

iden. : 
bs Mrs. Grey, who during the absence of the family 
had ocoupied apartments in Vernon ion, a few 
days after the return went back to the gardener’s 


cottage, 

ry! — ge this noe fhe was at 
library at Mr. Vernon’s request, copying a 
document, when the door opened and Margaret and 
her father entered. 

“Can you eS your father a few moments, my 
danghter P your young friends have been 
bere I hardly get.a look at you'or have you a 
moment all to myself.” 

“No, you dearest of fathers, do not be jealous! 
Do you not know that you will have me all alone to 
yourself as as you live?’’ Margaret said, clasp- 
ing her arms t his neck. 

“ No, no, love! No; little lady. I want to talk 
to you about just this very thing. I have a letter 
from George Mason, You must read it and give 
me his answer.” 

More rapidly went Joseph’s pen. Louder the 
scratching on the paper. : 

He could not get out without passing them. He 
hoped they would hear him. 

He was revolving in his mind what to do, when 
Margaret said: 


“| shall never , father,” 
. Y, : 


* Nay, nay, lov: ou distress me. I should not 
be content to seek your mother leaving you alone 
here. You do not dislike Mason, my dear ?” 

“Oh, no. But I do not like him well enough to 
marry him, papa.” 

“Let me give him hope, for my sake, dear. There 
is no one that I could give you to that I like so well. 
Ah, if it were not-—" 

An exclamation of pain escaped Joseph, almost 
simultaneously with which t, in a low, 
warning voice, said “Father!” and Joseph Grey 
c..ne forward. 

* What is it; Joseph ?” asked Mr. Vernon. “ You 
are ill surely !” 

“No, dear sir. A sudden and sharp pain, which 
I hope will not be continued,” Joseph answered. 

‘* Ah, IL know you have been working too hard. 
There, go home and reat. my boy.” 

As Joseph passed Lady Margaret he raised his 
eyes to hers. 

She could not. have mistaken the wild, appealing 
look ; yet, turning away, she said : 

“T will try to make you happy, father.’’ 

That evening Joseph Grey announced to Mr. 
Vernon his intention of leaving home the next 


y. 

“So sudden this is, my boy!” Mr. Vernon said, 
surprised and pained, 

‘No, sir. I’ve been intending for several weeks 
to tell you; but I dreaded so much this separation 
that I have dobar speaking of it until the latest 
moment,” Joseph answered, with much feeling. 

There was a long conversation, and Mr. Vernon 
concluded by saying : 

“T will say good-bye to-night. I may not be up 
tn the morning. Write'to me, dear boy. And call 
oa me if I can help you. Feel as if you were ap- 
plying So Tou father, Joseph; and now Heaven 

8 you 

Early the next morning a wild cry arose in the 

ernon mansion, 


Mr. Vernon's spirit had fled ! 
7 * * 


The hour for Joseph's departure came. 
He had watched an opportunity when finding 
Margaret alone 'to say good-bye. 
» Paler than the pale girl before him he approached 
er, 


“ Miss Vernon, I am going. Ihave come to say 
ye OR a for it 

e did nots nm or it. 
She arose and held out, her hand. oe, 


“Good-bye, Miss Vernon.” 

He stood before her holding her hand tightly be- 
tween his own. 

or raised her eyes to meet a world of love in 

8. 

Quickly her own drooped, and, seeking to release 
her hand, she said : 

“ Good-bye.” 

* And that is all, You will send me forth without 
a word,a kind wish! Oh, my little lady, say ‘I'll 
not forget you, Josie!’ Oh. turn not away, Lady 
Margaret! Speak to me! For never loved man as 
I love you! my lady! my queen!" Joseph cried, still 
tightly holding her hand. 

ane she raised not her eyes as she spoke the cruel 
words : 

** You forget! The women of our race have never 
blushed for the object of their love. They never 
unite their fate except with those of whom not only 
they but their country were proud. Go! May you 
be prosperons and happy. Farewell!’’ 

She disengaged her hand and turned away. 

The coor closed after him. 

A moment more and she hid her face amid the 
cushions of the sofa and, with a moan of agony, 

“Alone! Alone! All gone now!” 

“ My little lady!”’ 

She sprang up to see Joseph bending over her. 

‘Why are you here?” she asked, reproachfully. 

“Why? To pledge my heart, my life to you! 
To tell you, my proud lady, that I will win you! 
Heaven will reward such love as mine. I ask no 
word of hope now. ButI shall work and pray, and 
you may know that I am waiting for you to bid me 

oome.’’” 

“Go! oh, go!” she cried, beseechingly. 

He turned, hesitated, and sprang forward to catch 
her to his heart—to hoid her there an instant only, 
press his"lips to her brow, and ery “‘ Heaven bless 
9 re you, my love, my life!” and passed from 

sight. 

If Joseph confided his love to his mother she gave 
no intimation whatever of it to Margaret. 

Immediately after her son's departure Mrs. Grey 
became again an inmate of Margaret's home. 

. Then, as a guest and esteemed friend, Margaret 
never again addressed her by the old title of 
** nurse.” 

Very soon the servants caught their mistress’s 
mood, andere, long it seemed that the household, 
even Mrs. Grey herself, forgot that she had ever 
been other than the dear friend and guest of the 
Vernon family. 

Margaret seldom went into society. Still her 
beoate attracted many admirers. Suitors she had 
one after another, meeting the same fate. 

Perhaps it was harder for her to put aside her 
father’s choice, or perhaps he was more determined 
than the others. At any rate, George Mason con- 
tinued his visits. 

Joseph, in his far-away home, knew of this, but 
his faith never grew less. 

From letters to his mother Margaret only knew 
of his good health and good spirits. 

Thus the months grew into years. 

‘Then from the journals she learned of Joseph’s 
rapidly growing popularity—of his advance to one 
and another position of greater importance. 

Five years passed—oh, such long, weary years to 
the waiting hearts at home. 

In answer to the oft-repeated ory “*‘ My boy, come 
to me!” he would write : 

‘*Not yet can I come! Would to Heaven I 
might!” 

Margaret alone understood this. 

“Oh, why will he not come? I am almost dying 
to see my boy!’’ his mother said. 

Margaret's heart echoed this cry, yet she would 
not send that one little word. 

e Mason, at length, despairing of winning 
Margaret, had transferred his affections to her 
dearest friend, a beautiful little blonde, whose 
loving nature soon comforted him for any disap- 
pointment he might have suffered. 

Eagerly Margaret watched the papers to know of 
Joseph’s upward career, 

But the suspense wa; too great for the anxious 
mother, so one day there came to Joseph the long- 
loooked-for word from Lady Margaret. 

“Come,” she wrote, ‘your mother is ill. We 
cannot come to you.” 

Ah, did ever so few words bring so much joy and 
sorrow combined ? 

Weary with long watching in the sick-room Mar- 
garet stole out to wait for Joseph’s coming. 

“* Tf in his eyes I find the same old look, the love 
of years shall find its own. Oh, my love shall have 
a joyful greeting,” she said. 

atching, waiting, eager, she pressed her hand 
over her heart to still its wild beating. 
a = why does he not come? What can detain 
im 


Wearily she sank back, her heart filled with 








fears. 





Presently a murmur of hushed voices, slow. 
cautious steps, and the dreadful words, “ dying or 
dead,’’ reached her ear. Then she heard of a 
frightfal collision, and when the door opened she 
sprang up with a cry of agony: 

‘Oh, my love! my love! me must not die!’ 

_ “Die? Why, you have been dreaming, my dar- 
ling. No, dear love, I have just now begun to live,” 
Joseph said, holding her closer to his heart, as he 
read in her eyes all the love for which he had waited 
and worked. 

When Joseph had spent an hour, cheering and 
making well his mother, he coaxed Margaret away, 
whispering in her ear : 

“* My lady, do you know you have not said to me 
even one little word of love, save those from a 
terrible dream! Oh, my love isa proud little lady 
still,” he said, playfully raising her face, more 
beautiful than ever, now flushed with joy. 

He was more than satisfied when she placed her 
hand in his and said: 

“ Yes, I am prouder now than ever in life before, 
and my greatest pride shall always be to be worthy 
of your love, Josie.” F. H. B 








THE DRAMA, 


os 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Mr. Tom Tar or’s new poetical drama entitled 
“Anne Boleyn,” brought out at the Haymarket 
Theatre on Saturday evening, has much in common 
with the old chronicle plays of the Elizabethan 
period. 

Act I. is dated November, 1524. It passes in the 
in the chamoer of the queen’s ladies at Hertford 
Castle, and simply scts forth Anne's love for Percy, 
and the breaking off of the match by the Earl of 
Northumberland and the Earl of Surrey, and finally 
by the king, whose passion is then declared. The 
scene of the second act is the garden of Hever 
Castle. The time is 1531, and Anne, just recovered 
from the sweating sickness, receives the visit of the 
king, now her avowed and passionate lover. 

Act III. is dated three years later, and Anne is 
now queen, surrounded by her old friends and com- 
panions, and happy apparently in everything but in 
the secret plotting against her peace of her old 
enemies Surrey and Chapuis, the envoy of the 
emperor. Between this and the next act there is 
again an interval of two years, and it in this fouth 
act the most stirring incidents of the play occur, 
which arise out of the queen’s discovery of Henry's 
faithlessness with her maid Jane Seymour. 

The fifth and last act passes inaroomin the 
Tower, where, after the pretended accomplices of 
her guilt have passed through to execution, Anne 
herself takes farewell of Craumer and of the ladies 
of her cc urt, and is seen on her way to the scaffold 
as the curtain falls. The play is rather crowded with 
personages important enough in history ; but the in- 
terest, nevertheless, centres in Miss Neilson as Anne 
Boleyn, Mr. Harcourt as the King, and Miss Carlisle 
as Jane Seymour. 


We understand thatanew and original comedy, 
written by Mr. Henry P. Lyste, has been accepted by 
Mr. Henderson, and will be shortly produced at the 
Criterion Theatre. 


At the Globe, the version of “La Timbale 
d’Argent,” entitled “‘ The Dukes Daughter,’’ is being 
played, Madame Dolaro made her appearance in the 
character of Malvina, being her first this season in 
London. 

THE Queen’s Theatre will ‘be opened by Mr. John 
Coleman in the early part of next summer, with a 
great spectacular Shakespearian revival. Arrang- 
ments are not definitively made, but the second part 
of “King Henry IV.” is not unlikely to be decided 
upon. 

Mr. Toore has. appeared last week at tho 
Gaiety in.a one act domestic drama, entitled 
“ Domestic Economy” —a production of the late Mr. 
Mark Lemon, long identified with Mr. Wright 
the comedian, who was the original representative if 
its leading character. This is an admirable little 
piece in its way, full of humour and truth, and sound 
both ‘in its sentiment and in the moral which to 
teaches. Nor is Mr. Toole in the whole round of 
his impersonations more happy than in the part of 
John Grumley, which in his hands has been raised 
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from the level.of farce to that of genuine comedy: 
though of a homely kind. The little play follows 
upon * Tottles,” and, though humorous. is, different 
to the extravagant fun of that amusing piece. 


An English version ofthe French piece entitled 
“Le Gascon” was produced at the Olympic on the 
21st ult., Mrs. Rousby sustaining in it the character 
of Mary Queen of Scots.—A dramatic version of 
“ Bleak House” is in preparation at the Globe 
Theatrer Mr. Burnand has written an extrav. 
entitled “ On the Rink ; or, the Girl He Left Behind 
Him,” which will shortly take the place of “ Black 
Eyed Susan” at.the Duke’s Theatre. 

The large room. of St. Jame’s Hall was. opened 
with a special programme of the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels, on the occasion of the eleventh annual 
benefit of Mr. Frederick Burgess. There was a 
morning and an evening performance, with selections 
from <Auber’s “Domino Noir,” Méndelssohn’s 
“ Lorely,” Rossini’s “ William Tell,” and: “Cin- 
derella,” a “ Hindostanee Dance,” a popular comic 
sketch of a “A ‘Tragedy Rehearsed,” and a variety 
of new songs suag, with the usual admixture of 
pathos and comicality. Both performances were 
warmly received. An increase was made to the or- 
chestra, which augmented the other attractions of 
the evening, The entertainment concluded with 
“ A Song of the Times,” written by Mr. O,. Dunphie, 
and the old glee of “ Strike the Lyre.” 


AMERICAN MystertEs.—A daughter of the late 
Professor Anderson, known to fame as the great 
“ Wizard of the North,” Miss Lizzie Anderson, is, 
assisted by two young ladles, Miss Lena Gwyn (“ the 
Indescribable Phenomenon ”), and Miss Ada Ross 
(“the marvellous Materializing Medium”), and Dr. 
H. L. Hume, a gentlemanly if not clever conjuror, 
who tries to imitate Dr. Lynn, giving an interesting 
and curious entertainment at the large Drawing- 
room, Argyle Place, Oxford Circus. Miss Anderson’s 
tricks, though they can scarcely claim the merit af 
originality, are performed with elegant ease and 
commendable grace. The lady includes in her pro- 
gramme all the “startling effects” and “uu- 
fathomable phenomena.” with which the Brothers 
Davenport, Mr. D. Home, Mrs, Guppy, the Misses 
Fox, Mrs. Fay, and other “ spirit media” have tried 
to astonish the public. Perhaps the special feature is 
the assertion which Miss Anderson makes to the 
effect that she is prepared to show how these 
seemingly impossible feats have been accomplished, 

The management of Covent Garden, anxious, it 
would seem, to do homage to Shakespeare, so far 
as that homage is compatible with the paramount 
claims of their Christmas pantomine, have produced 
a version of the “Merchant of Venice, which now 
occupies the first place in the programme, and iscom- 
pressed for the occasion into two acts. The perform- 
ance hardly calls for comment, though the acting of 
Mr. Rice in the part of Shylock is worth a note aga 
curious example of misdirected energy. Whether 
insulted by the merchant Antonio, baited by the 
the rabble, robbed of his daughter, or denied his bond, 
the Covent Garden Shylock can “ smile and smile.” 
Still he fumes a good deal between whiles, and he 
can get into fits of passion, and shake his fists, or 
flourish his stick about the heads of his persecutors. 
Though all this exhibits the Jew as very malign and 
very angry, the result isnot exactly impressive. The 
long-nourished sense of wrongs, the intense. hatred 
of Shylock might certainly be represented by half 
the exertion, and yet with much more token of sin- 
cerity. If a deaf person skilled in the interpretation 
of gesture and expression of features did not mistake 
Mr. Rice in this character for the representative of a 
testy uncle threatening to disinherit a nephew if he 
did not instantly wed the odious young lady with the 
large fortune there would be nothing to thank but 
the Jewish gaberdine and the. knife and scales. 





Dusts or Woop anp Ivory.—The dusts of 
some kinds of wood to which turners of wood and 
fine cutters. of wood are exposed, are causes of much 
irritation of the lungs and bronchial cough. The 
dust is fine and penetrating, and whem it is from 
coloured wood it imparts its own peculiar colour to 
the bronchial secretion. I have seen these phenomena, 
markedly im the ease of mahogany carvers, in those 
who carve ornaments for couches and other articles 
of furniture.. The work gives rise to a great quantity 
of wood dust; which is constantly inhaled. In car- 
ving the artisan has to keep up a blowing process with 








the lips, in order to blow away the:small ions of 
wood which he. removes with the chisel, This 
process is very wearying, but the chief, complaint 
made by the worker is of the dust, he draws back in 


inhalation. The mischief is greatly increase in rooms | -: 


where the ventilation is imperfeot:—-M. 








FACETIA, 


HAIR-DKESSING.. 

“ How do you like hair done, uncle?” 

“ Well, dear, k must say I have a weakness for it 
jugged !”—Judy. 

A SKETOH, , 

Op Lavy: “ What ou earth are you doing there? 
I have been looking at you for half am hour out of 
the window?” : 

Artist: “ Taking a sketch of your cottage.” 

Op Lap: “1 want to know why cannot 
take a seat inside. Why, cbild; you will ¢atch your 


death-a-cold sitting on that damp stone!’ Come in, | 


do!” 
AN ARTFUL PARROT. 

A very well-bred and exceedingly dignified young | 
lady entered a florist’s to make a porhest, when she 
was accosted as follows by a sijrill' voice resembling 
that of an aged lady: 

“Shut the door! Don’t you know, any better? 
It’s coldoutside.” ’ 

Very much overcome with mortification and em-, 
barrassment, she looked around to the spewker, gay- 
ing: hij : 

¢ Pardon, me, madam, for the wind blew so I qould, 
hardly close the door.” 

“Well, mind, miss, and.don’t do it again,” re- 
peated the voice, when, to her great, astonighment, 
and amusement, the young lady found that ¢he hei 
been conversing. with a well-educated and very 
familiar poll-parrot. 

Evidently annoyed. at the bird for deceiving her 
so, the young lady turned her back to the cage and 
was intent upon examining some flowers. 

Suddenly the same voice, or what seemed to be, 
said to her: 

“What can I do for you, miss?” 

“Tf you hold your tongue I shall be gratified 
above all things,” replied the young miss, turning: 
around 88 she spokv and’ discovering the lady pro- 
prietor standing in her presence, 

WANTED TO SHAVE, 

While undergoing a tonsorial operation in a fine 
saloon, a few evenings sines, a jolly unsophisticated 
you:h pops in, 

* Wuanut a shave sir ?” 

“lake a seat, sir ?”” 

* Cut. your hair sir P” 

* Your turn next, sir,” 

“ Shave, or your hair cut ?” 

Were the vollies that received the young gentle- 
man from the country, 

* How much do you tax a feller for taking off his 
baira ?” 

‘* Sixpence, sir, only sixpence.’” 

‘* An’ how mach for choppin’ off one’s hair 2?”” 

“ T wo shillings, sir—two shillings!” 

“ What ? two shillings?” 

“ Yes, sir, that’s all.” 

* Twoshillin”! Why, L never guy over sixpence 
in my born days, & have my hair chopped and 
frizzled up, wlth afirstrate shave im the bargain,”’ 

“Oli! butdear sir, we're artists, we are, and do it 
up a leetle browner than they doin the country !’” 

“Well, p’raps you kin, but 1'll be darne if I gin 
more’n a sixpenee, no hew. Do it? Don’t, el? 
Well, then, you aiu’t goin’ to have my custom !” 

And off went the rural gent. 

THE FIEND OF THE WRECK. 

Chapter I.—Netiphan Don Haffi'lino de Rustibloati 
was a corsair, witha high, pale brow, curly hair, and 
a compact, well-knit form; and ‘he paced the deck of 
the vessel—the Lord High Chief of Barnegat, He 
was the scourge of the seas, and so was lis noble 


cra 

Chap. II.—A storm arose. The ocean from her 
deep caverns threw to the sky her rolling waves; 
the thunder flashed, the lightning roared, and the 
wind whistled Yankee Doodle through the vessel’s 


cordage. 
Chap. IIT,—Yet Don Raffelino was not afraid, for 


his brandy bottle was full. With a. lond voice he 
cried, ** Man at the top of the big mast, ‘ahoy !”” 

Chap. I1V.—The man at. the top. of the, a 
huge, burly seaman, answered, “Hello! what’s 
up? ‘ 

. Chap. V.—* Anything insight.?” said Don Raffe- 
ino. 

Chap. VL—* Yes, sir-ee 1” yelled. tha. burly 
sailor, 


Chap. ¥IL,—Runsintathe eighth... 
Chap. VIII.—* What is iv—Spauish.or English?” 
Chap. TX.—“ Neither; it’s.a sp-rmacity whale, bard 


onthe lee bow. 


pirate, and, with 
a subdued voice, he spoke to the pilot, ‘* Bilet, 


ahoy ! hi 

“ Ahoy, yourself!” cried the: bluff pilot, 

“ Which way are you pe? 

“ Nor’ by nor’-sou-west, a little easterly by west.” 

“Good! keep her close that tack, but don’t run 
over that spermacity whale.” - 

The command came tootate, A tremendous shock 
threw the ill-fated pirate off je eye and sliatrered 
the vessel into seyeuteéa® ht and nintyseven 
thousand eight hundred dud 1 
injuring the bowsprit, an ¢ 4 


Crlogae Son TON 2 Se : aed 

1ap. .— Tle Barn - was no m bi 

be peed oh “tpeh a figit of 
fu the Pular Seas, 


his. boats were afterwards. 
cellar steps, which was 
Crum. . 

© Adeline Maria Jane La T am your fattier,’’ 

“ y sir.” ats i ‘ ; wy . 

, Well, don’t ey (speak to that fellow, Jonee 
again, se long as y Bow. stzyser de 93 

A het Fan] etal <A under her pillow the other 
night. but couldn’t'keep'it.tlere. because it distupbed 
her sleep, And thereall.the time was her bed-ticking 
—— cher, and she ‘never thought. of haat 
at all. a ; i323 

Iw: one: block in the-western:part.of Datreit there 
are eight: ladies).who, won't go to chureh ¢u: Sunday, 
because’ @ ‘ninth lady. hasan India siawiiaud they 
haven't. And the lady who hasit wow’ tigo because 
‘there: is no chazce for!-Her to show off: the aliaw) 
before the eight, whose feelings she well wudevstands. 

Ma.. Bupp asked her, Ross wilcvhour be’ mine ?” 
Rose answered: “ I’msorry ft éannovbe;bit-a rose 
cannot bé turned inte'a bad,’ ’ 

“Isn't your husband a! little bald?” asked! one 
Tady‘of another, the tlerday! “ There isw’t a bald 
hair in his head,” was the hasty reply of tire wife, 

* A “‘tapy whose worse Half was’ notorious for tris il) 
temper said she bad the mosteven-tempered hustiand 
in the world. “Why, how is that ?* exclaimed’ one 
of her friends, “ Why, you see, he is al wiys mad,” 
was the satisfac iy. 

A FATAL CASE. 

| Old Polly Snaith was a terrible plain woman. She 
| would have borne off all’ the coupetitors, and given 
them the odds .of fifty start im the race. 

She was endlessly complaining of ber ailments of 
various kinds, was Mrs. Snaith; to the mo small 
auuoy ance of such, listeuers.as she claimed to-hold, as 
did,the ancient mariner the. wedding guest, by, the 
spell of her “ glittering eye,” and no one wag more 
annoyed than old Dr. Bohus, seynieal old feilew of 
her neighbourhood, , ; ' 

Meeting Mrs, Smith one morning,, he ventured to 
salute her with the usual compliment of the mourning 
with the acoustomed,'. Haw d’ye do?’ Fatal 
mistake! 

* Why, doctor, feel. putty. mizable; thank’ee, My 
old complaint: is troublin’ me, ‘There never was a 
poor creature that suffered more than Ido, Paius 
and ache and aches and pains all the time.’’ 

* But,” interrupted’the doctor, growing impatient, 
you don’t look very sick,” 

*\No,’’ replied she, * 1 know F don’t, I feet a great 
deal worse than I look.” 

“Good Heavens !*’ cried the doctor, throwing, up 
his hands, “then you’d better make haste home, for 
you can’t live an hour!” 

Mrs. Snaith had the good sense to know what he 
meant, aud néver made any more coniplaints to him. 
PARLIAMENTARY, 

We understand that the following bills will be. in- 
troduced durivg the present Session ; 

A bill to. make Walker's Dictionary illegal at, spell- 


ug bees, Site 
A bill to close the Marble Arch at six o’clock every 
evening. ; 

A bill to make rinking compulsory between the 
ages, of sixteen and: sixty. 

A bill to abolish chimney-pat. hats. 

A bill to regulate the price of old china teapots. 

A bill. to legalize the fogging of their fares by 
drunken cabmen. ‘ 

A bill to place the; Stack Exchange under police 
supervision, 

A bill to make.the use of the word: reverend as 
applied to Her Majesty's subjects a misdemeanour. 
a bill to raze the Albert Hall to the ground.— 
in, “igs 

Ayn Apt Pupit.—The “ Times,” commenting one 
recent theatrical production, singles: out one actor 
from among an exceptionally large company, and 
“unhesitatingly assigue the palm” to him As'the 


i 





part is that of a Spaniéh nobleman, we are rather 
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astonfshed to find a few lines farther on that the 

raise is given him because “ he is a most excellent 

nchman.” The dramatic critic of the “ leading 
journal ” is new. to his office—all the more praise is 
due to him for se goon and se successfully, 
the “ weathorcock policy” which has made fame 
and fortune for both paper and proprietors in Printin 
honse Square. Truly, there must be something 
the doctrine of hereditary ability, despite its 
oppon-nts.—Fan. 
A BURNING QUESTION. 

Mr. Burns has urged upon the Government his 
scheme of training ships, Buros and training ships 
have recently been brought into such close connes- 
tion that they should know a good deal about each 
other. Ask. the boys.—Fun, 

Tue Bint oF tue PLay.—Dill Shakespeare.— 


Fan 
THE MOMENTOUS QESTION. 

Aveeeter “Now, Emily, do you love me, or do 

mu Hot 

Emit: “ Well, if I say I.don’t, shall I have to, re- 
tarp your presents” 2—F'un. 

CONSCIENTIOUS 

CoNSERVATIVE M.P. (to butler, who has given 
waruing): “ What have you to complain of ?” 

BuTLER: “Oh, nothing in the ’ouse, sir—leagt- 
ways, not im this *ouse, sir. © But I’m: afraid, from 
"er Majesty’s h, as the Conservatives don’t mean 
to hact.up to their programme !”—Punch. , 

STERN TRUTHS. 

Dear Mr. Punch— watt 

Not Having had an opportunity of © myself 
laying my views, before the Prime Minister the other 
day, I send you a brief note of what I intended to 
have said on behalf of myself and brother ship. 
owners. ’ 

In the first place, what right hae fellow like 
Plimsoll. to interfere. with me? I wish he'd give me 

rovocation to pull his.nose, or smash his spectacles. 

’ve actually had four out of five ships detsined in| 
consequence of his impertinent meddling, Because 
one-fourth ofa erew of sixteen object ta be drowned, 
are they to prevent twelve other honest and -daring 
fellows frou: their lives, as British seamen 
ought always to be ready to do at thecal! of duty? 
It is perfectly. monstrous ! 

It. ia true aeaaan or two of my ships have oo- 
casionally sailed rather deep in. the water, and that 
one did go down not long after leaving port, But in 
this case it was solely because the captain had) 
foolishly. forgotten to allow for the weight of’ the 
crew, who had shipped at the last moment—the car- 
penter and boatewain being exceptionally heayy 
men. 

Then, as for saying that seamen are, asa rule, dis- 
satisfied with their ships, it is all moonshine. The 
sailor's attachment to his ship is, on the contrary, 
proverbial: Why, it was only the other day a man 
fell overboard from one of my own ships Did he 
swim. away from it? No, he immediately endea- 
voured to climb on board again, and expressed the 
highest satisfaction when. be found: himself, ance 
more among his messmates. Instances of this kind 
are numerous. 

With regard to want of proper comfort and accom- 
modation, all. I can say iathat. I don’t believe there is 
a sing!e bunk in all my vessels in which the stontest 
sailor could not turn without coming io contact with 
the top planking. What'do you say to that, Mr. 
Panch? 

‘Lhere are only two more points upon which. I need 
trouble you, and they are so insignificant that I. must 
epologize for mentioning them. 

The frequency of casualties has been much spouted 
about by Plimsoll and Co, I simply remark, “* Pooh !” 
Do not accidents happen on land ? Did not my own 
daughter tread on a piece of orange peel the ether 
day, and twisted her foot, so that she could not skate 
for a week? And as. to the case, lately much 
commented on by: @ scandal loving press, in which 
ene of my ships came into port with eighteen ont of 
twenty disabled ‘by seurvy, if you only knew the 
trouble. a captain has to get hia mento take the 
slightest precautions, and their rooted prejudice 
against lime juice and other antiscorbutics, you 
would, I am sure, agree with me that the owner is 
the last person to be made responsible for what. is, 
after all, only a form of disease, and mysterious, 
like all diseayes. 

Scurvy is, no doubt, am unplessant complaint ; so 
is the gout: I’ve got a touch of it myself mow. So 
you see, Mr. Punch, théré is not the slightest occa- 
sion for all this agitation; and alt I can say is, that 
if Tam tobe interfered with in my business, iv will 
end in my being unable.to clear living profit, and 
cutting the-concernm altogether, at whatever cost to 
the country. I have only expressed: in. thie letter 
SRR IEREEmEEEE views of othera of my 


If you want to see what «jolly, contented dog the 





British seaman really is, come and spend 3 week 
aboard my yacht, aru me to be, 
ours, indignantly, 

—Puneh. A SurPowNER. 
NAVAL INPBLLIGENCE. 

The Admiralty have under consideration, a scheme 
for saving, half.a ton of pickled pork. If suceessful, 
they are confident thie will atone for past misfor- 
tunes, 

It has been decided to raise the “Vanguard ’” by 
leaving ber where she is, as it is anticipated she may 
come up herself a bit at a time, thus avoiding beayy 
expense to the country. 

The Duke of Edingburgh will have command of an 
ironclad shortly. Tarleton and Leiningen are to be 
kept on shore during his cruise, for fear of accie 


ta. 

The Circular ironciads are to be employed solely 
in the Fugitive Slave trade.—Fun. 

New Reapine.—An ostler at. Hammersmith has 
been brought to grief juiicial for biting his master’s 
thumb. Rash-ostier, why wert thou not content: with 
biting thine own thumb ? Why try to improve‘on the 
Berd? New readings are successful sometimes, but 
thambtimes not.—Fun. 


sz 


THE SNOWFLAKE. 








Lrrrie evanescent thing! 
Flitting, on thy jeweled wing,, 
Soon to press thy plain so drear, 
An@ dissolve into-a tear; 
Yet I will not weep for thee, 
Brighter, js thy destiny. 

Though the frost may on the plain, 
Hold thee with his icy chain, 
Spring will come with sunny glee, 
To unlock and set thee free. 
Mounting up on wings of air, 
Where the forked lightnings glare ; 
Riding in the thunder’s. car, 

O’er the spicy lands afar ; 
Breathing it the leaves of flowers, 
Sparkling ia the summer showers, 
Glowing in the, vernal. bow. 
Leaping with the streamlet’s flow, 
Mingling in the ocean waves, 
Swimming in the peasant’s bowl, 
Nectar to the thirsty soul— 

‘Thus a merry round thou’ lt go—~ 
Back again—a flake of snow! 

Such is. changing life to me— 
Now in sorrow, now in glee ; 
Sometimes shedding: burning tears, 
Mounting now above all fears ; 
Soaring upwards to the skies, 
Prostrate aa the floweret lies; 
Doomed to sleep within the grave 
Where the grass will wildly wave; 
Yet as deathless still, I know, 

As the changing flake of snow! 








GEMS. 


oo 


Ir is only our mental duration that we measure by 
visible and measurable objects ; and there is nothing 
mouroful,in the contemplation for ong who knows 
that the Creator made him to be the image of his 
own eternity, and who. feels: that in the desire for 
immortality he has-one proof of his capacity for it. 

Tux keenest abuse of our enemies will not burt us 
so much, in the estimation of discerning, as the in- 
judicious praise of our friends. 

Bg avaricious of time; do not give any moment 
without receiving ite value ; only allow the hours to 
go from, you with as mnch regret as you give toyour 
gold.;de not allow asingle day to pass without in- 
creasing the treasure. of. your knowledge and virtue, 
The use of time is a debt we contract from birth, and 
it should only be paid with the interest that our life 
has accumulated. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Quan. Pupping.—One quart milk, one pint 
(hardly full) bread crumbs, four eggs—yolks, whites 
for frosting, sugar to taste; serve with hard sauce 
and jelly; when the pudding’is done pour over it the 
whites of eggs and brown, 

A Remepy ror Rusumarism.—This is a most 
excellent for inflammatory rheumatism-—-it. is a 
eharity to print it. Four ounces saltpetre in one 
pint of aleohol ; wetting red flannel with it, lay it on, 


Tt takes away the redness, reduces the swelling and 
Telieves the torment.and agony. 

Suear Cakes.—'T'ake half a pound of butter, half 
& pound of sugar, one pound of flour, three eggs, milk 
enough to form» h. Beat the butter and sugar 
together ; whisk the eggs light, and add them; then 
stir in the milk and flour alternately, so’as to forma 
dough, Roll it out, cmt it into cakes, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

GINGERBREAD-Nuts.—Dissolve a quarter of o 
pound of butter in three-quarters of a pound of treacle, 
put it into a pan large enowgh to hold the reat of the 
ingredients, and when almost cold stir in one pound 
of dried and sifted flour, half a pound of coarse 
brown sugar, three-quarters ofan ounce of ground 
ginger, and the peel of a lemon, grated; mixall these 

“well together, and let it remain till the following 
day, then divide it into pieces the size of a nut, and 
bake them on buttered tins in a quick oven, 

Comtzece Puppines.—'l'ake ei! t ounces of bread- 
crumbs, eight ounces of suet, eight ounces of currants, 
one ounce of citron~peel, one ounce of orange-pesl, a 
little sugar and nutmeg, three egys. beaten yolks and 
whites separately, and @ glass oi brandy. Mix well, 

and them ‘into hall; rab them over with egg, 
and roll them in flour, Fry a nice brown in boiling but- 
ter or lard, and drain them on blotting-paper. Or they 
may be put into small moulds aud baked in the oven. 
In either case serve with wine or brandy sauce. 


STATISTIOS 


Great Towns.—The Registrar-General estimates 
that in the middle of this present year, 1876, the 
population of Loudon—that is to say, the Metro- 
‘politan Registration District—will reach 3,489,428:. 
and that Glasgow will then have 545,144 iniiabitanté ’ 
Liverpool, 521,544 ;) Manchester. 357,927 ; and Sal- 
ford, 138,425 ; Birmingham, 371.839 ; Dublin, 314,666 ; 
Leeds, «91,580; Sheffield, 274,914; Edinbargh, 
215,146 ; Bristol, 199,539; Bradford, 173,728; New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 139.929; Hull, 136,983; Ports- 
mouth, 124,867; Leicester, 113,581; Sunderland, 
108,343; Brighton, 100,632; Nottingham, 93,627; 
Oldham, 88, 609 ; Norwich, 83,430 ;*Wolverhamptan, 
72,549 ; Plymouth, 72280. The Registrar-General 
states the population of the three Presidency cities 
of British India thus :—Calcutta, 447,600; Bombay, 
644,405; Madras, 397,552. The Registrar-General’s 
list, which is gradually lengthening, but is limited 
to towns supplying him with returns of healeh and 
mortality week by week, comprises also a dozen 
foreign cities, and he statee their population «s 
follows. :—Paria, 1,851.792; New York, 1,046.00; 
Berlin, 980,000; Philadephia, 800,000; Vienna, 
676,791 ; Naples, 451,000 ; Brooklyn, 450.000 ; Ham- 
burg (State), 370,000; Buda-Pesth, 300,000; Amster- 
dam, 286,932; Rome, 246,153; Breslau, 225,000; 
Turim, 217,806; Alexandria, 212,034; Copenhagen, 
199,000; Brussels, 288,264; Munich, 146.000; 
Piorence, 176,000 ; Rotterdam, 129,239; the Hague, 
97,565; Christiania, 75,000, It must not be sup- 
posed that this enumeration of great cities ia exhaue- 
tive or complete. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tr has been decided to commence the Channel tun- 
nel at St. Margaret’s near Dover, next April, by open- 
ing a trial cutting, Before the grand shaft cau be- 
gunk further Parliamentary powers will have to be, 

btained. 
°” sum of about 3,000 guineas has b een presented 
to the well-known Swedish explorer, Professor Nor 
denskield, by a Russian merchant, M. Sibiriakuff 
towards the expenses of,his next exploring trip to the 
Arctic regions. 

A MAGNIFICENT cameo, supposed to be the portrait 
of Octavia, the second wife of Mark Antony, and the 
sieter of Augustus, has been brought to notice of the 
Paris. Académie des Inscriptions. ‘The stone is a 
sardonyx, with a milky surface, tue interior being of 
a reddish black, and the workmanship of the cameo 
is exquisitely delicate. The face is evidently a por- 
a and the head resembles that of the Venus of 

i 

THe promised increase of pensions to the non-com- 
missioned ranks of the army is expected to take the 
shape of an additional 6d. per day “all round.”” At 
present a private ou. leaving the army is granted per 

day a pension of 8d., and 5d, additional for five 
good-conduct’ badges’; a corporal adds 3d. a day for 
every year of service, a sergeant, 1d., and a sergeant. 
major, 2d. With the additional 6d., if allowed, a 
private may obtain a maximum. pension of 1s. 7d.; » 





sergeant, 2s. 6d. ; anda sergeant-major, 3s. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Au Op Sunscrizer.—A minor cannot be compelled to 

pay damages for a breach of promise of marriage, 
. Cora Sr. Crorx.—The circumstances you mention do 
Iter the validity of the marriage, but renders the party 
or parties thereto liable to a criminal prosecution. 
UPID's.—The man who cannot find a wife in his own 
neighbourhood and sphere of life, ought not rationally 
‘to expect one from any other di ion. 

8S. A, W.—Kissing began wiih the creation. Iu the 
Scriptures the custom has a signification far removed from 
the sensual, 

Enginexr.—A young woman of twenty-four, who suf- 
fers with weak eyes,and who has never her ears 
pierced, would probably derive much benefit from having 
‘them pierced now. 

Fainr.—In answer to your inquiry we recommend you 
to apply to Cramer's Musical Library, Regent Street, 
there you will be well satisfied with their selection of. 
music, and also with the terms of purchase of their in- 
wruments. 

An lnquinern—When the Hindoo priest is about to 
daptize an infant he utters the following beautiful senti- 
ment: ‘Little babe, thou entereth the world weeping, 
while all around thee smile, Contrive to live, that you 
| depart in smiles while all around you weep.” 

. E. P.—Send the boy to sea. If anythivg will re- 
form him, that will, In the meantime, keep him down 
with a firm hand, but don’t be tooharsh. Mungle paren- 
‘tal kindness with parental authority, sternly exercised. 

A CokgessronpENnTt.— When a ludy and gentleman are 
walking together, the latter should give the former the 
wall or the inside of the path, The same rule applies to 
a married couple, because it is simply the rule of polite- 
ness, and a husband should be polite to his wife, 

H,—All French dresses now sit closely to the out- 
lines of the figure without compressing it. If you wish 
to know how your wife will look in one, take the lady in 
der night-gown and hold her under the shower-bath. The 
garment will sit very closely indeed, and what she will 
complain of will certainly not be compression, 

Auicia.—Young ladies should be circumspect, and not 
allow themselves to be drawn into a correspondence with 
ae with whom they are but slightly acquainted. 

our mother would be the proper person to reply to the 
letter you have received, 

Fannx,—A young lady ought not to set herself point- 
edly to work to wiu a young geutl ‘3 affect She 
must not let him see that he has made any impression 
upon her heart. If he really likes her he will soon let her 
kuow it; but if not, she cunuot force him to love her. 

La VALizRrs.—A person who is naturally inclined to be 
stout cannot prevent the tendency altogether, but may 
somewhat check or mitigate it by taking plenty of 
exercise and by observing a great simplicity of diet. Malt 
liquor should never be taken; sugar and butter should 
‘be used very moderately indeed; green vegetables and 
salads are to be recommended, 

F. M.—You will never be happy, and, we may say, 
good, until you learn to make tho best of everything. 
At howe, if wife or husband is cross, if servants are care- 
Jess, if children are irritable, do not fly into a passion, 
tor that will do no good; but make the best of circum. 
stances, fulfil your duty, and wait for happier times. 








time.  amean yourselves, contentedly, to your studies at 
present. 

Mi.xs.—It is tho custom of the Chinese to shave all 
the head except a lock of hair on the crown, which is 
allowed to grow toa great length, and which is artifi- 
cially lengthened with silk artistically joined to the hair.’ 

3 custom b Pp bed on the occasion of the 
ascendancy of the Tartars. Indeed, the shaving of the 
head all but the lock was made an imperative impe- 
rial edict, and was only submitted to on the part of the 
Chinese after great opposition, during which many lost 
their heads to save their hair. Prior to this the Cuinese 
had been remarkable for their long, silky flowing locks, 
and were called the “biack-hair people’ by their neigh- 


bours. 

8. 8. 3—Where a lover, without having the frankness 
to assign a valid reason, breaks off the acquaintance, 
the girl must be guided by the peculiar nature of her en- 
gagement with him. In the event of there being studied 
insult, she should place herself under the provection of 
her friends ; but where there is ouly a respectful colduess, 
it is her best course to be and await the result, 
which in nine cases out of ten is not long postponed. All 
these things havea meaning. As to presents, we object 
to the practice of returaing them, for the party Sree | 
off does not deserve the compliment. A girl sho 
retain all she can get—the men do—and if 8. 8. S, follows 
our advice, we hope she has got something worth keep- 


ing. 
fxqotuxe,— Do you think it gentlemanly or ladylike 
for any one to laugh at almost everything thatis said ? 
What are you todo? Are you to sitand listen and be 
insulted and think they are laughing at you, or ieave the 
room ?” Some persons are witty and caunot 8. with- 
out being fuany. Some have a reputation for wit, and 
persons suppose everythiug —- say to be funny, aud 
= — -« mews. Aud, 6 ~ 2 oe are not ie 
witty, bu ey are the cause of wit in other as, 
we remember rightly, Sir John Falstaff dcscribed him- 
self, Now in this last case no rule can be laiddown, The | 
course to be pursued must be left tothe discretion of the 
rty. True, there is often a plentiiul lack of discretion 
in such persons. It is sa:e, however, to say, thatthe best | 
thing to do with suca rude persons is uot to do or say 
anything laughable, or ratner—for one ought to be accu- 
rate—laugh-at-able. 
THROUGH EYBLIDS SHUT. 
After all the night’s sore darkness 
Folded o’er the closed eye, 
Comes the welcome ruddy glimmer 
Of the daylight drawing nigh; 
Then the eyelid’s satin curtain 
Need not open wide and fair, 
To discover coming morning 
Wich its sunny presence fair, 


For the piercing golden lances 
‘Lhrough tue purple-tinted veil, 

Tell of glowing summer sunshine 
Kissing hill-top, ridge anda vale. 

Kuew we tuen, tusn this, gught better 
It were joy enough to know 

When the night puts on her vesture, 
Wuen she lays ner shadow low, 


But the blessed open vision ! 
With the purple curtain drawn 3 
When the shining iris watches 
Ali the mystery of dawn, 
From its early pallii glimmer 
On the softly stirring leaves, 
Till the sun upon his shoulders 
Bears aloft his golueu sheaves, 





So shall we awake some morrow, 
With the eyes ensarouded here 
Open wide to see the glory 
Of that better suushine clear. 
There, our present open vision 
Wiil but stupid groping seem, 
And these eartuly pictures only 


Fragments of a weary dream, E. L. 


Emrirx and Mirnis, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men, tradesmen preferred. Emily 
is fairand of a loving disposition. Minnie is twenty-one, 
dark aud domesticated ; both are considered good look- 


mei. K. and J. A., fist@ts, wish to correspond with two 
oung ladies. W. K. is twenty, tall and rather 

Looking. J. A. is twenty-two and rather good ; 

respondents must be tail aud king. 

G. E, G., twenty-one, medium height, good connexions 
and in a good live of busiuess, would like to correspond 
with with a dark young lady about nineteen, of good 
education and manners, a little money preferred, though 





Abroad, if things look unpromising, preserve a stout 
heart, keep cool, and play your hand to the best of your 
ability. 

Karx.—The number of times a gentleman has seen ‘a 
lady caunot regulate the rigut or wrong of his receiving 
letcers from her, It depends upon the contents. 
not jealous or suspicious, Have u higher opinion of the 
‘person to whom you are engaged than to suppose him 
capable of doing what is mean and trickish, or abandon 
him as unworthy of you, There should be the most per- 
fect contidence between those about to become man and 
wile. 

Anio.—“ Wishing for a little information, I come to 
you as others have done and are still doing, When going 
to church with a gentleman, an attendant meets us at 
the door to give us seats. Should the lady follow the 
the attendant first, then the gentleman, or vice versa,” 
Let the lady precede the gentleman and follow the atten- 
dant. She will then naturally, and without the gentle - 
max stumbling on the attendant, be able to take her seat 
in the pew, followed by her escort, 

Li-tian ASD FPLOBa.—" Weare two young ladies verg- 
ing on the age of eighteen. We are still at boarning- 
schoo), very much against Our wills. We are debarred 


from genutlemen’s society altogetner. We have yet no 
toought of marriage, but we think it not altogether right 
to be entirely deprived: of company. Now, please, give 
«. your valuable opinion,” Company will come in due 





not absolutely necessary. 

Emir, seventeen, medium height, aubura hair, g 
eyes, considered good looking. wishes to correspon 
with adark youny man; a tradesmau preferred, 

Poly, nineteeu, medium height, « hair, brown 
eyes, wishes to correspoud with a young man; a trades- 
man preferred. 

Mae@eiz and Juiz, twenty-four and twenty-two, 
medium height, well educated, musical and of loving dis- 
positions, wish to correspond with two steady young 


men. 

Minxyizg, medium height, dark, considered good look- 
ing, would lixe to correspond with a young maa about 
eighteen, 

Ciagence, eighteen, dark hair and eyes, considered 
good looking, medium height, of a loving disposition, 
a photographer by prof n, wishes to pond wi 
a young lady about seventeen; respondent must be 


Axwir and aes wee oe A ay reg with two 
young geutieman, clerks preferred. Annie twen 
rather tall, blue eyes, fon of home and of a loving aie 





position. Emily is twenty-one, medium height, very 
good lookiug, dark hair, brown eyes and thoroaghly do- 
mesticated 





EMMELiyE, twenty, tall, light hair, blue. eyes, con- 
idered good looking, domesticated and loving, and will 
have some money ata future day, wishes to correspond 





— & youug geutleman, tall, good looking and fond of 
ome. 


Bisse, twenty, rather tall, good looking, respectable, 
domesticated and of an amiable and lively disposition, 
‘wishes to correspond with a tall, respectable young man 
ander thirty; one in preferred. 

Sazavenote But, twenty-three, rather tall, con- 
sidered handsome by his tes aud holds a gooi 
position iu the Navy as senior captain of the dog watch, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady witha view to 
ma 4 
Sworp and Baronst, two sergeants, both holding re- 

usible positions ia one of Her Majesty's regiments of 
‘oot Guards, wish to correspoud with two respectable 
goune ladies about twenty with a view to matrimony. 
word is twenty-one, tail, light brown hair, blue eyes, 


Bayonet is twenty-six, rather tall and dark ; bh are 
ao idered handsome and of loving and cueerful dispo- 
on. 


Baia, twent; ht, medium ‘height, dark, hair and 
would like to Caiicell oth 2 Winstee wlik'a tee vo 


matrimony. 
Bas, eighteen, medium. height, dark hair and eyes, 
hocatal, domestionved and fond of home, wishes to cor- 
affectionate and fond 


respond with a young man, who is 
thom, 4 . 


* B, 8., seventeen, medium height, faircomplexion, good 
looking, wishes to correspond with a dare young man ; 
respondent must be good looking, good tempered and 
fous.of home... , 

Axi, nineteen, medium height, dirk, pretty and well 
educated, wishes to correspond with a fuir youug gentle- 
man. 


ALicR, twenty-one, medium height, fresh complexion, 
Seaana i of a cheerful ae well edu- 


‘ik y hair, 
ontody and po! foud of housekeeping, wishes to corre- 
—_ with a steady young mau a cheerful, happy 


in Lo colour-sergeant in the Royal Marines, who 
will soon be eae con good pension, els a to 
correspond witha ub twenty or y, with a 
Kae matrimony; a widow with a little mouey pre- 


Huwattta, sevent fair, blue considered good 
looking, musical, eee aud agreeable, of good family 
and cennexions, would like to correspond with 4 nice 
looking gentleman with a view to matrimony ; respou- 
dent must be from twenty to twenty-four, ‘of. retined 
manuers, in’ tf, gen’ » and of good family 
and position, 


Communications Racgiven; 
Rorat Foune. Harar is responded to by—Jennie, 


twenty-four, 

Litr by—Hhllie, tali, dark gray eyes, good a 
pewsance, ina good mercantile, situation and has first- 
class ts. 

EO. Jeand H, B. by—Lily and Violet, two friends, 


b 
i 2, tall dark good loo« and 
be do Violewis nineteen fair, medium bathe ued son. 
sidered good looking; they both 


own. 

d Braycuz by—Long Sam and Short Jack 
both ane tm good Seenteaae Long Sam is twenty-one, 
tall, fair complexion, aud prefers Blanche. Short Jack 
is twenty, mediam heigat, fair, add prefers Nora. 


Jonatuan by—Ellie, twenty-one, good personal 
appearance, eieationate, auniavle, | would make a 
loving wife. 


ren ba some 3 irene when of age. 
il have 
en kReaon and Caautex by—Emma and Flo, who think 


are all required. 
ov A. @. or T. A. by—Emily ani Maria. Ewily is 
twenty-two, tall, dark hairaud eyes, and has 40l, a year. 
Maria is {air, ht blue eyes, 


considered very 
pretty, has been brought up, can sing and play the 


Poos Emir by—Happy Jack, twenty, dark, and all she 
requires; by—B, F., twenty, dar curly hair, of a loving 
disposition, and thinks that he is all sue requires ; and 
by—Faauk, nineteen, dark, considered good and 
Pe Take B.S, tie twenty-five, i 

vine Linx by—. a gentleman, twenty-five, in a 
good postion, good loowing, well educated, and thinks 
is all she requires. 

‘Tomar py—Arabella, seventeen, tall, rather pretty, 
amiable, loving and thoroughly domesticated and good 


tempered. 

—Kate 8. b medi height, bro 
baie: tale, Pee er iro Vor g ‘loving tond of 
home. 
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